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: RITING 
FOR THE PAPERS 
L should. “I never found anyone 


HEN I was in the 
midst of growing up 
and trying very hard 


to find out what kind of a job I 
was going to earn my living at, 
I took what was called an as- 
sociation test. 

If you like tests that show 
what the inside of your head 
looks like, it is lots of fun. The 
psychology professor starts you 
oft with a word, and you write 
that down, and then the next 
word that comes into your head, 











before whose interests were scat- 
tered over so many fields,’ he 
complained. “You don’t seem 
to focus on any one thing. Either 
you must be a genius,” and he 
and I both looked very doubtful 
of that, ‘‘or a half-wit!” 

If I could remember the pro- 
fessor's.mame, I would go back 
and tell him that he was ex- 
amining neither a genius nor a 
half-wit, but a budding journal- 
ist. The journalist's job fits just 























and the next and the next, never 





that kind of a mind—a mind 





sorting them out, never stopping 
to think, just writing words one 
under another as fast as you can. 
You write for a certain length 
of time—perhaps five minutes— 
and then you go back and put a 
plus or a minus sign after each 
word according to the way you 
feel about it. I remember that 
“castor oil” got a minus sign 
and “poetry” got a plus, and so 
down the line. If you neither 
like nor dislike the picture a 
word calls up, you put a zero 
beside it. The theory is that the 
number of words you write in a 
given time, and the way you feel 
about each one of them individually, will, when analyzed, 
disclose the things you like best to do and give some hint of 
what field you ought to specialize in. 

The professor was very proud of his test. He thought it 
helped people find the thing that interested them most. He 
had suggested that a divinity student whose head was all 
full of farm words should give up the church and take to 
farming. He had turned a would-be lawyer into engineering, 
and had persuaded a medical student that what really inter- 
ested him was banking. 

When I came back a week later to learn my fate, I found 
the professor very puzzled and somewhat annoyed. His 
association test had not behaved the way he thought it 


By 


Great oaks from little acorns 
grow... if you are a girl who 
likes to write, why not try to 
train your talent to prepare 
you for a great profession? 


MILDRED ADAMS 


Special Writer for ‘The New York Times”’ 


like a magpie, picking up all 
sorts of disconnected details; 
interested in everything, moving 
easily from one field of knowl- 
edge to another. 

That magpie mind is frequent- 
ly found in the head of what I 
heard a farmer describe as “‘a 
noticin’ kind of critter.” One 
of those girls who sees every- 
thing that goes on about her, 
and then puts two and two to- 
gether. If she also has the gift 
of remembering faces and tying 
the proper names to them, so 
much the better. Dorothy Thomp- 
son, who is one of the best 
women journalists in the country, says that one of her first 
“scoops” came from the fact that she recognized in Paris a 
man whom she had once seen making a fiery speech on a 
street corner in New York. He was a very important mem- 
ber of a group that was supposed to be stirring up political 
trouble, and she realized at once that his presence in Paris 
might mean excitement there. When she spoke to him, he 
turned perfectly white and then confessed that he was on a 
secret mission and didn’t want to be recognized. If she 
published the fact that she had seen him there, an important 
plan would be spoiled; but if she would go on to Rome 
with him, he would let her in on the beginning of a real 
news story. When it happened, it was what newspaper people 
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call ‘‘first page stuff,” 








and Dorothy Thomp- 
son was one of the 
few American jour- 
nalists who could tell 
all about it. 

And it is not just 
your eyes that you will 
need to notice with if 
you are going to be a 
good newspaper wom- 
an. You have to put 
all five senses to work 
on some jobs and 
sometimes at separate 
tasks, bidding them 
note every detail that 
they see, or hear, or 
taste, or touch, or 
smell, and remember 
it so that they can re- 
port that knowledge 
back to you when you 
need it. 

Your five senses are 
tools of your trade 


6,5. RP 


“ie 


that you are born 
with, and that you 
can train to be sharp 
and accurate. If you 
have read Kipling’s 
“Kim,” you will re- 
member that he, who 












































was in training for a 








job that had some of yearn ALL You CAN ABOUT 
the same elements aS your OWN LOCAL NEWSPAPER 
journalism, became AND HOW ITS PRESSES WORK 

very skillful at play- 

ing a jewel game that took noticing and remembering. It 
is an excellent thing to practice, even though you play it 
with pencils and stamps and paper clips, or everyday 
marbles, rather than precious jewels. 

In addition to the five senses that most of us have when 
we come into the world, the expert journalist seems to grow 
a set of invisible feelers that are as sensitive as a cat’s whis- 
kers. She may be intent on an interview, but at the same 
time this sixth sense of hers is telling her everything that is 
going on about her. It is almost as though she had antennae 
out in every direction. And this is a very important ac- 
complishment, for there are times when she must know not 
only what she can see and hear but also what she cannot sce 
and hear. Whether the interview is going well or badly; 
whether the person she is talking to is telling her the truth, 
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or something he wants her 
to believe; whether there is 
something very important 
going on under the surface 
from which he wants to dis- 
tract her attention. In a very 
matter-of-fact and quiet way 
she is something of a detec- 
tive, and part of her stock- 
in-trade is her ability to 
solve problems for her pa- 
per before anyone else does. 

There is still another tool 
of the journalist's trade 
which is partly native and 
partly to be developed, and 
that is the ability to make 
people talk, particularly if 
they don’t want to. There 
are tricks to it that can be 
learned, but the best founda- 
tion I know is genuine 
interest in the thing you are 
asking about. Once you 
really want to know about 
it, ordinary feminine in- 
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genuity will find you a lead here and a toe-hold there. And 
people respond to genuine interest much better than they do 
to tricks. And when they respond and then stop, as some 
of them do, you will find yourself feeling as if you had a 
very tangled ball of thin yarn in your hands, and could only 
get a quarter-of-an-inch of end. If you pull hard, you may 
break it and lose it forever, so you gentle it along, bit by 
bit, never jerking, getting a bit more with each careful tug 
until the whole story comes free. 

And don’t ever be afraid of being ignorant, or of asking 
stupid questions. If you are frank about wanting to be told, 
you will sometimes find that a simple-minded question 
strikes your interviewee as refreshing and puts him in such 
good humor that he will tell you much more than he would 
have, had you pretended to be an expert. 

One of the most interesting articles I ever did came just 
that way. I was to spend a night in the great observatory on 
Mount Wilson and tell the readers of The New York Times 
what went on there. I was very conscious of my lack of 
background knowledge. I didn’t know enough about 
astronomy to fill a piece of paper big enough to blot out the 
smallest star, not even if I held it close up to my eyes. I 
didn’t even know enough to begin to ask an intelligent 
question. But by listening and watching, and once in a 
while asking a very humble question about a specific thing 
that I could see or hear, I kept gentling those famous 
scientists along and persuading them to explain in simple 
words what they were doing. They were very courteous, 
very kind, and very interesting. They let me stay as long 
as I wanted to under the great dome where only a point of 
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red light here and there broke the blackness of the night. 
It was cold, and I got sleepier and sleepier. My feet con- 
gealed, and my mind felt as numb as my toes. But I got my 
story, and in the process of writing it all the cold and the 
sleepiness and the awesomeness of endless space and my 
abysmal ignorance of astronomy worked together so that 
my readers (who mostly knew no more than I did) got the 
feel of the place just as I had. 

So much for the equipment you have to start with. Oh, 
yes—good health, of course. Newspaper work is hard, 
hours are uncertain, and when you are on a story your meals 
and your sleep are more a matter of luck than of planning. 
Sometimes you can snatch a sandwich at the corner drug 
store, and sometimes you have to comfort yourself with a 
magnificent disregard of the fact that the clock has marched 
steadily past twelve and one and two without making the 
slightest difference to you. Sometimes you get to bed at a 
decent hour, but more often you don’t. It takes a foundation 
of sound health to be able to stand such uncertain eating 
and sleeping. 

Supposing you have all these things—a magpie mind, 
sharp senses, the ability to make people talk, endless curiosity, 
good health, and a secret yen to be a newspaper woman or a 
magazine writer—what do you do about it? 

You don’t have to wait until you are through school to 
begin planning and training. In fact you'd better not, for 
school is the easiest place I know to learn some of the things 
you'll be using all your life. In the first place, learn to run 
a typewriter and learn to run it well. I know that lots of 
star reporters still use what we used to call the one-fingered 

“hunt and peck” system, 
and there are still a few 








legendary beings who write 





























their stuff out in long 
hand. But what the star 
reporter can afford to do, 
the beginner can’t, and 
there is no use setting up 
for yourself a handicap 
that you can avoid. There- 
fore, I say learn to type 
just as easily as you drive 
an automobile, or run a 
sewing machine. We mod- 
ern Americans live in a 
machine age, and we owe 
it to ourselves to learn to 
handle our machines with 
skill. 

In the second place, 
keep a wise eye on your 
school program ; and if you 
are in a school that allows 
you any choice at all— 
and most schools do now- 
adays—make sure that you 
get all the economics, all 
the history, all the political 
science, and all the lan- 
guages that you can handle. 
Does it sound like hard 
work? It is, but it’s also 
lots of fun. And it’s what 
life is made of. 

And when you get to 
work—when you go out 
as a reporter or a feature 
writer, when you write 
editorials for your college 
Magazine or your home 
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N THE back of a shelf 
in the storeroom, crowd- 
ed behind leather tools, 


reed for basketry, and cans of clay, 
I found them. Two little Girl 
Scouts six inches high, trudging 
vigorously forward, blanket rolls 
on shoulders, lantern in hand— 
prepared for anything and every- 
thing the day or the years may 
offer. Dressed in the stiff khaki 
uniforms of yesteryear, blond and 
brunette pigtails dangling beneath 
stiff hats, the little ceramic figures 
glow, not only with gay underglaze 
colors and the shiny gloss of trans- 
parent glaze, but with something 
of the living spirit of the pioneer 
days of the Girl Scout organization. 

Following the impulse that be- 
longs to every worker in clay, I 
picked up the little group and 
turned it upside down to discover 
the maker's signature on the bot- 
tom. In good, round, black script, 
clear across the base, appeared the 
name, ‘Juliette Low.” I looked 
and looked again—so she was a 
potter, a worker in clay. A new 
understanding of this wonderful 
woman came to me as I examined 
the bit of pottery more carefully 
and with a new interest. 

The last words of a poem I had 
read some years ago came to my 
mind as I thought of the founder 
of Girl Scouting in America in the light of my discovery. 

“I may be wrong, but this I fain would say, 
“We are the most alive who work in clay.” 

My imagination was fired by the little clay group and I 
immediately wanted to know more about Juliette Low's in- 
terest in the creative arts. What else had she done? How 
long did her interest last? From books, her numerous 
friends, old magazines, and the files at Girl Scout head- 
quarters I gleaned the answers. 

She did many things. Her interest in the arts was a life- 
long interest and had many facets. She painted, modeled, 
and wrought in iron; she was a true artist in every sense 
of the word, but her masterpiece was the creation of the 
American Girl Scout. Not the tiny clay figure mentioned 
before, but the living, breathing, flesh-and-blood Girl Scout 
of to-day, resourceful, self-reliant, practical, and at the same 
time seeing visions and dreaming dreams. Her masterpiece, 
I say advisedly, for I believe that, because Mrs. Low was an 
artist and a craftsman, she was able to carry to completion 
the great task she set for herself—the development of a 
national organization for wholesome girlhood. 

Every person has creative ability and that creative ability 
grows with use. The artist is the person who uses his creative 





Photograph by Paul Parker 


Juliette Low, the artist, worked 
in clay, paint, and metals, 
but her masterpiece was the crea- 
tion of the American Girl Scout 
By 
CHESTER MARSH 


Arts and Crafts Adviser, National Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


DREAM 


ability to put his visions and 
dreams into form for others to see 
and enjoy, whether it be in color, 
in movement, in sound, in clay, in 
stone, or in words. Had Juliette 
Low concentrated on any one of 
these media, her art would have 
been outstanding as her spirit was 
outstanding. She chose, instead, to 
use her ability to create, for girls, 
an organization that would give 
them the opportunities to do those 
things she had found—through 
years of travel, of study, and of 
active experience—are good for 
girls and sources of great joy and 
growth. 

Art is always a glorious ad- 
venture. It is the one great 
frontier that, will never be com- 
pletely explored. And the hardy 
explorer in this great hinterland 
needs as much courage and dar- 
ing and untiring labor as was re- 
quired by those who conquered 
the jungles of darkest Africa 
and the white wastes of the Arc- 
tic, the kind of courage that re- 
fuses to be balked by any obstacle 
to the accomplishment of the plan. 

It took courage to do the thing 
that Juliette Low did—to build, 
within a few short years, an or- 
ganization that influences the lives 
of four hundred thousand Ameri- 
can girls; it took courage and con- 
centration and singleness of purpose and, above all, a clearly 
visioned ideal. These qualities belong to the artist—who 
brings order out of chaos, who can make the clay, the fire, 
the brush, and the forge do his bidding and work with him 
to give his ideal, his’ vision, to the world. 

It is interesting to find how much of Mrs. Low’s person- 
ality went into her creative work, not so much in the actual 
object created as in the reason for the doing. She loved 
people; therefore her painting and modeling, in the most 
part, took the form of portraits of those she loved. There 
is something symbolic in the great wrought-iron gates she 
forged for the entrance to her home in Warwick, England; 
there is something ene in the picture of this gentle- 
woman working at the forge, fanning the flame to white heat, 
and bending a hard and resisting metal to her will. These 
gates stand to-day at the entrance to Gordonston Park in 
Savannah, Georgia, a memorial to her father and mother. 


LIKE to think that Mrs. Low’s first contact with the Scout 
movement and her vision of the Girl Scouts came about 
through her interest in the arts. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
founder of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, is also an artist 
of ability—there is something (Continued on page 37) 
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Illustrated by RUTH KING 





catboat was still more than a mile from the harbor 
entrance. 

It had been perfect sailing weather all afternoon, a steady 
breeze that drove the Kite skimming like a big, white gull 
over the valleys and mountain tops of blue water, and un- 
reeled a long ribbon of dancing foam in her wake. Overhead 
the sky was the intense blue of early September, and there 
was enough tang in the air to make sweaters and flannels 
comfortable. 

Randy Campbell had put the question of turning back to 
his three guests several times, but had not urged the matter 
against their emphatic veto. After all, it was getting toward 
the end of the sailing season on the island, and such an 
afternoon was not to be wasted. 

The Kite dipped her nose joyously into every third or 
fourth swell, and off toward the west the sun sank gorge- 
ously behind the little gray town of Nantucket and made 
rainbows in the flying spray. 

Virginia Ray, at the wheel, her curly, dark head flung 
back, lifted a clear soprano in a song, and one by one the 
other three joined in, Randy's tenor holding the melody with 
her, and big Joe Barnes and little, red-headed Rosita, his 
sister, doing all sorts of delightful things in the matter of 
weaving harmonies. 

Virginia halted the song long enough to shout, “Ready 
about! Hard-a-lee! Duck, Rosy!’ and put the wheel over on 
the homeward tack. 

Rosita ducked her red head as the boom swung toward 
her and water came over the side, icy cold and tingling. 


Tz wind died abruptly just before sunset, while the 









meme 


Ordinarily the “Kite’’ flew high, wide, 
and handsome with a stiff breeze to bowl 


her along over the waves, but this time 


THE KITE 
FLIES 
LOW 


By 
MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


There was laughter and protest, each of the others vow- 
ing he or she could have put the Kite about with less con- 
fusion, to which Virginia paid no attention and took up 
the next verse of her song. 
She stopped midway through with a startled gasp, staring 
up at the sail which suddenly hung slack, spilling the last 
cupful of wind out of the flapping canvas. The Kite, 
losing headway abruptly, swung about into the trough 
of the sea and they shipped a 
second chilly bath. 

It was as quickly and with- 
out warning as that, that the 
breeze had died. 

“Well, for crying out loud!” 
Virginia ejaculated disgusted- 
ly, and put the wheel over 
again to bring the flounder- 
ing Kite head on to the seas. 

Rosita Barnes slid along 
the seat and put a slim, brown 
hand on one of the wheel 
spokes. 

“And we're having lobster 
for supper,” she mourned. 
“Goodness knows when we'll 
eat now!” 

“Oh, the wind will prob- 
ably pick up after the sun 
goes down,” Randy consoled 
her, casting a speculative eye 
aloft. 

Unfortunately for his pre- 
diction, nothing that even 
faintly resembled wind clouds 


" could be seen in all the bright 






blue expanse of sky, now be- 
ginning to turn rose and gold- 
en down its western slope. 


AT ONCE RANDY WAS BESIDE 
HER, HIS HAND CLOSING OVER 
THE SPOKES OF THE WHEEL 
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Joe Barnes fished a chocolate bar from one of his pockets, 
and generously divided it in four. 

“That's first course for supper, anyhow,’ he mumbled, his 
mouth full. 

The sun sank and a warm, purple dusk crept over the sea, 
but the four on the Kite had, by then, lost all appreciation of 
beauty as a substitute for dinner. The dead calm held and, 
to add to their feeling of helplessness, the tide turned as 
the last of the twilight faded, and began to drift the Kite 
farther and farther from the jetty lights. 

“Where's that wind you were so sure would spring up 
after sunset?” Joe Barnes grumbled to Randy, his face 
showing a touch of concern as the lights grew fainter 
on the horizon. “We're making pretty good head- 
way out to sea, if you ask me.” 

“I know, and there’s not a thing we can do about 
it till the wind does come up, or the-tide turns,” 
Randy assured him. 

The Kite continued to roll idly, drifting with the 
seas, and, overhead, stars appeared here and there, 
very bright and far away. There weren't many of 
them, Joe noticed. That must mean clouds had been 
piling up for some time without anyone having no- 
ticed. Perhaps that wind would be coming soon. 

Even as he was thinking this, the first puff struck 
the Kite’s slack sail. 

It continued to be spasmodic and did little at first 
to give the catboat any real headway. But by degrees 
it steadied and strengthened. 

In ten minutes they were bowling along on a tack 
that would bring them in close to the north jetty 
light. Then, if Randy timed it right, they could prob- 
able make the entrance itself on the second tack. 

“Boy, this is turning into some little gale,” Joe said. ‘Sea's 
beginning to kick up—and look how black that sky's get- 
ting! Lucky we're so close in.” 

He sat up straighter, smothering an exclamation, and 
stared up at the big sail which had gone slack again. Then it 
filled as the wind shifted, barely giving the quartet time to 
duck when the boom swung over. 


VERHEAD there came a rumble of thunder, and light- 
ning leaped from one cloud bank to another. After 
which it seemed as if the heavens had opened a sluice-way 
to let a solid sheet of water down on the already dripping 
crew of the Kite. 

With the downpour, the violence of the wind rose to 
match the violence of the rain, and the Kite, buffeted by 
both and by the heavy seas now breaking over her bow, be- 
gan to heel to. port dangerously. 

“Got to take a couple of reefs!” Randy shouted to Joe, 
beckoning the girls to relieve him at the wheel. But before 
any of them could reach him, the wind shifted again and 
the boom swung over with a force that, for a breath-taking 
instant, actually lifted the Kite out of water. 

There was a cracking sound above them and the mast 
went overside, dragging smothering yards of wildly thresh- 
ing sail with it. The catboat rocked and shipped what 
seemed like half of Nantucket Sound. 

“Cut her loose, Randy,” Rosita was shrieking excitedly. 
“If that mast hits us a wallop, we're gone for sure.” 

But both boys were already at work hacking at the wet, 
iron-hard ropes that still held the sail attached to the K/te. 

As Joe struggled with the last rope, a huge wave flung 
the whole mass of boom, mast, and sail against the stern of 
the catboat. The rope parted with a suddenness that threw 
him against the side of the cockpit, and the next wave carried 
the mast safely past the Kite and out of reach. 

At the same moment Virginia uttered a cry of alarm. 

“The wheel doesn’t handle,” she gasped. ‘‘The mast must 
have torn the rudder away.” 
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A streak of lightning split the heavens open for a second, 
and the girl was able to get a terrifying picture of great hills 
of dark water with white crests, converging upon the help- 
less Kite. 

Then Randy was beside her, his hand closing over the 
spokes of the wheel. 

“She's carried away all right,” he said. “Don’t be scared, 
Virge. Joe and I'll rig up some sort of sea anchor. You 
girls find something in the locker and start bailing.” 

The lightning flared again, and Virginia, turning her head, 
studied him for a brief, anxious moment. In the greenish 
light her eyes looked absurdly big and dark in her pale face 





under a wildly blowing mop of dark curls. 
was used to reading her expression, noted with relief that her 
small, pointed chin was lifted determinedly. 

“There's a water pitcher and the scrub pail in the locker,” 


But Randy, who 


she said, scrambling to her feet. ‘“They'll do.” 

When Randy had time to look about him, both girls were 
busily at work, patiently throwing out gallon after gallon of 
water that seemed only to come back with the next wave. 

“Wish we'd managed to hold on to the sail, and cut just 
the mast clear,” Joe said. ‘We could have used it for a 
swell sea anchor.” 

“There's the old sail in the starboard locker,” Randy re- 
membered. ‘I thought at the time we bought the new one 
it wasn't much use keeping it, but I figured we might pos- 
sibly use it sometime.” 

Together they hauled the bulky bundle out of the locker, 
and Joe unrolled it while Randy hunted up a spare coil 
of rope. 

They had to work fast because more and more water was 
coming aboard as the little K/te rolled in the trough of each 
sea. Rosita and Virginia used their improvised bailers ener- 
getically, but it didn’t seem to any of them that the water- 
level in the cockpit lowered materially. 

The sea anchor was a crude affair, as its makers admitted, 
but it did look as if it might keep the catboat’s head into the 
seas. It resembled more than anything else, when it was 
finally finished, a giant canvas scoop with ropes holding 
it at the four corners. 

The tired bailers stopped work for a moment as the un- 
wieldly mass was hauled to the port side and pushed over- 
board. The tide took it, drifting it astern, and the Kéte’s 
bow swung slowly, head on to the next wave. 

The drenched crew of the little cat cheered, and Randy 
caught the pail from Virginia’s stiffening fingers and began 
to bail in her place. Instantly Rosita passed the pitcher to 
her brother and sank down on the port seat, trying to shake 
the water out of her plastered curls. 

“Glory, but I’m tired and half drowned,” she groaned 
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as Virginia sat heavily down beside her. 
been some party.” 

“And it’s not over yet, worse luck,” the other girl sighed. 
She wanted to add, ‘With the tide and wind both against us, 
we'll be miles out at sea before morning,” but that bit of 
pessimism seemed unnecessary. 

The force of the rain was lessening, though the wind was 


“This has certainly 


blowing as violently as ever. Virginia, after rummaging in 
one of the lockers, returned with an oilskin slicker of Randy's 
and the two girls drew it about them, sheltering themselves 
as best they could against the wind’s buffeting and the 
general wetness. 

Rosita giggled weakly. “Oh, gosh, I'm afraid I’m going 
to be seasick,’ she said, through chattering teeth. “If this 
darned pitching keeps up much longer, I will be sick for 
certain.” 

“Shut up, Bunny,” Virginia scolded tolerantly. 
put your head in my lap.” 

“Well, I'll feel a lot better lying flat,” Rosita observed 
miserably. ‘And I’m so c-c-cold, Virge—’’ She slid down 
until her head rested on Virginia’s knee and closed her eyes. 


“Here, 


T= passed, somehow—half an hour, an hour, or longer. 
Virginia leaned against the side of the boat, and drew the 
slicker higher about her head like a little tent. 

She could make out the outlines of Joe's and Randy's 
hunched figures in the stern. They looked as if they might 
be asleep also. 

In a lull in the wind’s howling, she raised her voice, 
“Randy!” 

One of the dark outlines moved. 

“Yes, Virge? Thought you were asleep.” 

“Rosita’s asleep,” she told him. ‘But I—seem to be wide 
awake.” 

““Joe’s snoozing, too,” Randy said. 
to be good sleepers. Hungry, Virge?” 

“Oh, not too hungry. But after this, maybe it would be a 
good idea to keep the Kite stocked with a few tins of things.” 


“The Barneses seem 
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THE MAST WENT OVERSIDE, DRAG- 
ING YARDS OF CANVAS WITH IT 


She paused, and added, “I’m afraid our families are going 
to be—worried, Randy.” 

“Probably,” he agreed. “‘It’s too bad, but I guess we can’t 
do anything about it. We—” in his turn he appeared to 
consider—'‘we may be in for some worrying on our own ac- 
count,” he said. Then, slowly, “By morning, I mean. There 
isn't enough of the mast left to hoist even a rag of sail on. 
And we haven't oars, or any life-preservers. Guess it’s 
pretty careless of me not to carry them every trip.” 

“And we'll be quite a number of miles off the Island,” 
Virginia supplied in steady tones. 

The rain stopped during the next few minutes, and the 
wind began to scatter the clouds. 

“Storm's over,” Randy said, and waved a hand aloft as 
though the clearing were something he had especially ordered. 

Virginia stared thoughtfully down at the head nestled into 
her arm. The moonlight was bright enough to show that 
Rosita was sleeping peacefully, dark lashes making delicate 
little half moons on her cheeks and giving the small, piquant 
face an appealingly babyish look. 

“I don't believe she’s realized that we're still in a pretty 
tight spot,” Virginia reflected soberly. 

She wanted to ask Randy what he thought of their chances 
of being picked up in the morning. Their families would 
have search parties out when they did not come home. She 
glanced over at him, to find that he was regarding her steadily. 

“Do you suppose we'll—drift far before daylight?” she 
asked softly. 

“Well, the tide will turn after midnight. Depends on 
what the wind does then,” he said. “But don’t worry, Virge. 
They'll send a plane out.” 

“‘I—see,”” she said in a carefully casual tone. 
scared—not exactly, Randy.” 

She must have dropped to sleep after that, herself, for 
the next thing she knew was Randy's voice shouting, ‘‘Joe— 
Joe, lend a hand here, for gosh sakes!” 

The darkness about her seemed filled with noise—un- 
indentified, terrifying noise. She pulled her arm from under 
Rosita’s head and sat up straighter, her ears straining. 

Rosita uttered a soft grunt, as her head bumped not too 
gently on the seat, and sat up also. (Continued on page 43) 
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BOBO WITHERSPOON, 


She’s back again — that small Girl Scout you chuckled over when you read “Girl 


Shout Week” —in another amusing story 


paper and grasped her birthday fountain pen. Allow- 
ing the tip of her tongue to escape, in her concentra- 
tion, she wrote firmly: 


Bee WITHERSPOON took a fresh sheet of note 


"A note of invitation to a luncheon. 
"Dear Mr. Bristle: 

I'de like you to come to luncheon tomorrow. That is 
if you'd like to. We are going to have pea soup and 
scrammled eggs. It is at one o'clock. Do come. 

Your loveing freind, 
Bobo Witherspoon.” 


“It’s a very good plan,” she thought, re-reading her effort, 
“to tell him what there'll be to eat. He might simply loathe 
pea soup and scrambled eggs. But then, as I’m not really 
going to send him the letter, I suppose it doesn’t matter.” 

Nevertheless it was a good letter she felt—covering all the 
necessary points. She folded it up and began on another. 


A letter inviting a freind to make a visit. (My Gil 

Scout Captain.) 
"Dear Miss Roberts: 

Can you come to see-us and stay as long as you like? 
I haven't asked Mother, but I know you can sleep in my 
room and I can sleep in the hammick on the upstairs 
porch. It will be scrumshus if you come. 

Your affectionite Scout, 


Bobo.” 





by EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Many people remembered that, as a brand-new Tender- 
foot, Bobo had managed to distinguish herself in a most un- 
usual fashion. She it was who had misinterpreted Girl Scout 
Week as “Shout Week” and had gone about yelling the 
needs of Scouting to unexpectedly good purpose. The 
day-camp, the appropriation from the Community Chest, 
and the co-operation of the Red Cross were really the 
fruits of Bobo's shouting. Her conquest of old Mr. Bristle, 
who had owned the bit of woods coveted for the day-camp, 
was still the talk of Red Rose Troop. 

But time had passed, and before another Girl Scout Week 
came around Bobo had somehow won the right to stitch the 
three-leaved emblem of Second Class on the sleeve of her 
uniform. Neither Jane Burke, her patrol leader, nor Miss 
Roberts, her captain, was quite sure how she'd done it—but 
she knew every requirement, there was not the least doubt 
of that. 

And now it was inevitable that Bobo should turn her at- 
tention to badges. Her zeal for Girl Scouting never 
wavered, and the enthusiasm that had once carried her, 
shouting, into Mr. Bristle’s formidable garden, now swept 
her towards new endeavor. 

“I'd like to try Child Nurse,” she stated, ‘if I could pos- 
sibly get hold of some kind of a baby. And First Aid, 
Home Nurse, and—” 

“My dear girl,” advised Jane Burke, “how you (alk! 
Wait till little wings are stronger!” 

“Do you mean my Brownie wings?” Bobo demanded, 
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BOBO FLEW FROM KITCHEN TO VISITORS, SERVING THEM 
SANDWICHES AND CAKE WHICH THEY TOOK HESITANTLY 





HOSTESS © 


conscious still of the proud position they occupied above 
the pocket of her uniform. 

“Sometimes,” Jane sighed, ‘I think you're sti// more than 
half a Brownie. Why don’t you go in for Hostess? Vera's 
doing it, and Debby Lawton from Iris Troop and a couple 
of others. Mrs. Buckley’s the examiner and you know that 
she’s a peach.” 


— BOBO signed up—and at once began on the letter- 
writing, which she picked out as the simplest part of 
the requirement to be polished off first. She submitted her 
two notes to the dumfounded Mrs. Buckley, who offered ad- 
vice and instruction with a twinkle in her eye. 

“And you'll have a chance to write a more formal invita- 
tion very soon,” the examiner told her. “Have you heard 
the girls’ plan?” 

“We're going to have a tea for the Council,” Roberta 
from Pinecone Troop explained, “‘at the Little House dur- 
ing Girl Scout Week.” 

“Just us Hostess group will do it, you see,” Debby en- 
larged. “‘It will be neat, practical, and graceful.” 

“A real tea party?” demanded Bobo. “Pouring out and 
all that ?” 

“Certainly,” said Debby. “Sandwiches and fancy cakes— 
and we'll have to do proper introductions and interesting 
conversation.” 

“If Bobo’s there, nobody else’ll get a word in edgewise,” 
Vera muttered. 

‘How many Council members are there, anyway?’ Debby 
inquired. 

“Twenty,” said Mrs. Buckley, “including the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Then we can each write four notes—that’s not at all bad.” 
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Bobo was counting on her fingers. 
hundred sandwiches,’ she announced. 

“What?” cried her pop-eyed companions. 

“If they each eat ten,” Bobo explained. 

“But they won't!” 

“They may not all come!” 

“Two apiece is a — number!” 

Bobo looked crushed. ‘But I'd eat ten,” she murmured. 
“Maybe more.” 

“This isn’t a tea for little pigs,” Vera remarked. “It’s for 
grown-ups. Ladies.” 

“Are they terribly old?’ Sally, the other Iris Trooper, 
wondered. “I’m rather afraid of them.” 

“I’m not,” Bobo said flatly. ‘I don’t know ’xactly who 
they are, or what they do, but they're just plain human people 
and I guess they'll love having a tea.” 

“They're very important,” Vera informed Bobo. “It's 
high time you knew them, if you don’t already. There are a 
lot of things we wouldn't have in Scouting here, let me tell 
you, if it weren’t for the Council and all the hard work 
they do.” 

“All right,” said Bobo. “Then we'll work for them and 
show them we 'preshiate them.” 


“And we'll need two 


<o WORK they did. The sandwiches, reduced to a raodest 
fifty, required much buttering and thin-slicing and filling 
with bits of this and that. The work took place in the kitchen 
of the Little House on the fateful morning, under the critical 
eyes of the examiner. 

“Of course we'd get on faster,” Debby commented, “if 
Bobo didn’t eat every other one herself.” 

“I don’t!’ cried the outraged Bobo. “Only little crusts 
and smidgins and things that ooze out! Look, I'm making 
mine all fancified; lettuce round the edge, and then three 
weeny little balls of cream cheese, just like a bird’s nest.” 

“This is not a modeling class,” said Vera sternly. “Or 
maybe you thought you were still in the Brownie Pack, 
letting your imagination run riot in — r 

Bobo fell humbly to work in a businesslike silence that 
lasted nearly four minutes. 

“There, I've finished my ten sandwiches before any of 
you,” she announced after this pause. “I’m going to get 
the dishes ready.” 

“Oh, we're not going to set the tea-table now, are we?” 
Sally asked. 

“No, just be sure that everything is here,” Vera said. 
“Lay off the dishes, Bobo, and open that box of loaf sugar— 
if you can do it without gobbling up half of it. Now then, 
cover the sandwiches with a damp napkin, Deb. Everybody 
be here at four sharp—in uniform. Can you come then, 
Mrs. Buckley ?”’ 

“T'll be here,” smiled the examiner. ‘“‘Not too near to 
spoil the party, but close enough to give you black marks if 
you pour hot tea down the Commissioner's neck, or turn a 
flipflop with the sandwiches. And I advise one or two of 
you to be here a bit sooner than four. Some of your guests 
might be early, you know.” 

Amid parting giggles, — were folded up, cake-boxes 
covered, and the five hopeful hostesses went home to lunch. 
To four of them, the hour of meeting, that afternoon, seemed 
a long way off. Bobo, however, rushed through her lunch, 
sprang into her uniform, polished her shoes and her Tender- 
foot pin as if her life depended upon it, and raced back to 
the Little House by half-past two. 

‘How horribly un-hostessy it would be,” she thought, “if 
the Council got there very early and nobody greeted them.” 

As she dashed through the hall, the secretary stepped out 
and hailed her.. “Are you one of the Hostess group?” 

Bobo assented, bulging with pride. 

“Well, Mrs. Buckley called up just now, to say that when 
she got home she found her little boy seemed to be coming 
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down with something. She has to wait for the doctor, and if 
it’s all right she'll be over here presently, but she may be a 
little late. She says to carry on, anyway.” 

Bobo went into the kitchen, grave with a new responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Buckley had approved the morning's prepara- 
tions. It was to be hoped that she would approve the 
actual party later on—but in the interval everything seemed 
to be up to Bobo, for as yet she was the sole representative of 
the hostesses. She put an apron over her uniform and, arms 
akimbo, surveyed the room. 

“Might as well get as much done as I possibly can,” she 
decided. “If the others should be late, it would be too 
awful.” She shook out the tablecloth on which some enter- 
prising troop had embroidered a large green trefoil. “'I’ll set 
all the cups and saucers out in a kind of pattern,” she went 
on aloud—talking to herself as she often did when there 
was no one else to talk to. “I'll sort of outline the trefoil 
with them; that would be a new idea and very fancy.” 





HE admired this effect when she had completed it, and 
then she piled all twenty plates in one stack at the end 
of the table. 

“Whiz!” she said. “Looks too much like the Leaning 
Tower of Babble—no, that’s not it; well, leaning something. 
And sort of wholesale, too.” 

She caught the plates just in time and arranged them in 
four piles of five, with a gay paper napkin on each. 

‘‘Now, where are the flowers?” she wondered. “That was 
a neat idea, my asking Mr. Bristle for some of his chrysan- 
themums. But I wish he wouldn't laugh so hard whenever 
he sees me. He does get so red—and I don’t want him to 
have a poppalectic fit till I'm a First Aid and know how to 
cure him. ' 

‘Now I wonder how much tea to put in the pot,” she 
mused. ‘I know it’s a tablespoon of coffee to every cup— 
but tea takes up more room. [I'll sort of put in a fistful, and 
have plenty of hot water if it’s too strong.” 

Having measured the tea in this original manner, she cut 
the lemon into tolerably thinnish slices, found a bowl for 
the loaf sugar, and put the kettle on the electric stove to boil. 

‘Now for the food!” she told herself with pleasure. 

She put out the little iced cakes, eating only the one she 
inadvertently pinched too hard. She peeped under the nap- 
kin at the sandwiches, found them deliciously fresh, and 
nobly refrained from eating any—except the one she tried, 
to see if it was fresh. So, at half-past three, there was noth- 
ing more to do but put the peppermints into glass dishes and 
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wait until the other hostesses—and the guests—arrived. 

“It does look nifty,” Bobo grinned, viewing the tea-table 
with pride. “And the girls won't have a thing to do!” Her 
grin vanished suddenly. “Oh, wow! Maybe they'll be furi- 
ous! I never thought of that. Of course we're a// supposed 
to do the whole thing. I'm not the only one that’s taking 
this badge." She looked in dismay at her handsome table. 
“Tl just have to put everything back,” she decided dis- 
mally, ‘so they'll have a chance at it. How on earth can I 
ever stick the lemon together again? I could call that a part 
of my own share, I suppose.” 

Just as she seized a pile of plates to carry them back to the 
kitchen, the footsteps of a number of people sounded in 
the corridor. 

“Oh, horrors!” thought Bobo. “Well, if it’s the girls, 
they'll just have to be mad. If they want, I'll go on taking 
the things off and they can each put them on again. Then 
we'll all have practiced everything. But my lovely trefoil!” 
she mourned, lingering to look regretfully at the unique 
arrangement of tea-cups. 

Then she started up guiltily to face her comrades. But it 
was not the other girls who were entering the room. Six 
elderly ladies stood just inside the door, surveying the scene 
with more surprise than pleasure. 

“Great cats!’ thought Bobo, in mixed dismay and thank- 
fulness. “Some of the Council already! Well, it’s a mercy 
I hadn't dragged everything off again.” 

She snatched off her apron, tossed it into the kitchen, and 
advanced smiling upon the visitors. 

“Is the Commissioner here?” the tallest and thinnest of 
them asked in what Bobo felt was not a very gracious voice 
for a guest. 

‘Not yet,’” Bobo told her, “but she'll be here very soon— 
with the rest of the Council.” 

“In that case, we'll wait,” said another of the ladies. 

“Well, of course,” Bobo agreed, trying not to look sur- 


prised. ‘Come right in and sit down. The kettle’s nearly 
boiling. I’m so glad I had everything ready. I can have tea 


whenever you'd like it.” 

“Oh, no tea, thank you!’’ said several of the ladies to- 
gether, looking uneasily at one another. 

“Funniest idea I ever heard of,’’ Bobo thought to herself, 
“being invited to a tea-party and then saying ‘No, thank 
you!” Aloud she said, “Oh, it’s no trouble at all, if you'd 
rather have it right away. Perhaps you have to go soon?” 


At the prompting of a sudden thought, she dashed across 
the room and took a hasty look into (Continued on page 38) 






“(LL SORT OF PUT IN A FISTFUL,” 
SAID BOBO ALOUD, AS SHE MEAS- 
URED TEA IN THIS ORIGINAL MANNER 

















Polly found life on her grandmother's farm 






: serene until that autumn evenin g when 
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Whit took a dangerous midnight ride~alone. { 
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PART I 


Te year was eighteen eighty-five. The month was 
mid-October and the day a golden Sunday morning. 
Ready for church, Grandmother Van Doren—the 
countryside knew her as ‘the Widow Van Doren’’—waited 
in the back seat of the family carriage which was drawn up 
under the immense elm trees that bordered Three Gates 
Farm. Old Charley, one of the plow horses, stood patiently 
between the carriage shafts. The marks of Charley's week- 
day calling as a work horse had been obliterated by the 
currycomb, and his tail, a shade lighter than his coat, rippled 
impressively, dividing his broad rear into equal parts. Whit- 
by Van Doren, Grandmother's youngest child and only son, 
who leavened the work at Three Gates with his blithe spirit, 
had braided Charley's mane and tail on Saturday night and 
combed them out that morning. 

Stretched at ease beside the carriage, on the strip of green 
which bordered the country road, lay ‘Sank,’ the black farm 
dog, named for the tuneful evangelist, Ira D. Sankey. Some- 






by MARY AVERY GLEN 
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BIG FARM HAND CAME AROUND THI 
CORNER WITH AN ARMFUL OF CORN- 
STALKS. “TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS,” 
HE WHISPERED TO HER GUARDEDLY 


times Sank raised his nose and, with gentle appreciation, 
sniffed the warm October sweetness. He was a hard work- 
ing dog and, like the others of the household, needed his 
day of rest. 

Inside the white fence, a flower garden filled the yard be- 
fore the stark old house. But frost had nipped its beauty. 
A few marigolds still showed brave color above ragged 
stalks, and a straggle of chrysanthemums, white and russet, 
peered through the pickets at the front. On a bush between 
the parlor windows one cool little red-pink rose bloomed be- 
fore the closed shutters. The autumn crispness had turned 
it a deeper color than its fellows of the summer. 

The Widow Van Doren sat, relaxed and at peace. Her 
work-hardened hands, never idle on a week day, were folded 
in her lap, in new, black cotton gloves. The ribbons of her 
bonnet were tied with a touch of elegance beneath her stern 
old chin. Polly Newcomb, her fifteen-year-old grand- 
daughter from the city, visiting now at the farm, had once 
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seen a lioness whose face had made her think of her 
grandmother's. 

The old lady's eyes rested with satisfaction on the thrifty 
fields sloping away on either side of the road. All Van 
Doren land, as far as the top of the long hill yonder, to- 
ward Hamilton Junction three miles away. Behind her, a 
low stone wall, beautiful now with scarlet creeper, joined 
the flower garden fence and, stretching back along the road, 
defined the two yards which divided her farm. The so- 
called “middle yard,’ separated from the “upper” by an- 
other wall, held the red stable with its watering trough, the 
smokehouse and corncrib, the chicken house, and, in a far 
corner among plantains and burdocks, smelling of sour 
milk, the noisy enclosure for the pigs. The milk house, 
whitewashed to pearl-like purity, was on higher ground, in a 
meadow at the back. A delicate little pear tree stood up 
beside the spring at its door. 

A new barn, built a year or two before, red, banded with 
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white trim, with shuttered cupola and brass weather-vane 


aflame in the sun, dominated the upper farmyard. Already 
the swallows, with their mud nests, had found it out. All 
summer they had clung in twittering festoons below its 
eaves, rising above its high-peaked roof in upflung circles of 
wheeling wings and making their darting forays over into 
Teunis Wyckoff's land which adjoined. The middle and 
upper yards each boasted a wide, white-painted gate, and 
these, with the house gate, gave the farm its name. 

Inside the house things were not so tranquil. In the sit- 
ting room stood Polly Newcomb, smoothing on her kid 
gloves; and, across the room, her Aunt Mary, Grandmother's 
eldest daughter, a swarthy, angular woman of fifty, sat erect 
upon a haircloth chair. They were waiting for Whitby, 
who was putting the final touches to his Sunday toilet before 
a mirror hung above the kitchen sink. The door between the 
rooms was open. The kitchen lay lower than the front of the 
house. Two steps led down into it from the sitting room. 
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Aunt Mary wore a bonnet like Grandmother's, and a scar- 
let Paisley shawl was pinned about her shoulders and folded 
to a point in the back that nearly touched the hem of her 


long, black silk skirt. Her hair, parted in the middle above 
piercing eyes, was black and wiry as an Indian's. Two spots 
of energetic color burned on her cheek bones. 

Polly's plaid dress and short jacket were pretty and be- 
coming. Under a velvet hat her hair, shiny brown like a 
horse-chesnut, was braided and tied with ribbon. Standing 
before her mirror Polly sometimes feared that her figure was 
too plump and her face too round and rosy to inspire ro- 
mantic adventure. But her mother had comforted her, say- 
ing that when she grew older she would undoubtedly thin out. 

It was hard to believe that Whitby Van Doren could be his 
mother’s son. To think of him as her grandson would have 
been easy. Twenty-six, but a year or two younger in looks, 
he had been born long after Grandmother had given up 


“WHAT'S THIS, ED?”” GRANDMOTHER 
ASKED SHARPLY. ASTONISHINGLY 
AUSTRIAN ED QUAILED BEFORE HER 
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thought of having another 
baby. And he was a star- 
tling contrast to his sister 
Mary. 

Though the boy was an 
able farmer, hard work— 
and Whit had known plenty 
of it—had not rounded his 
shoulders or deprived his 
slim figure of its easy bear- 
ing. Blue eyes gleamed light 
in his tanned face, and from 
Grandfather Van Doren’s 
portrait in the parlor one 
could see where he got his 
handsome nose. 

At present Whit was 
busy _— his looks with 
the aid of a tin hand basin 
and a soaking brush. Plas- 
tering the wave out of his 
blond hair, he trolled the 
words of an old song Polly 
had often heard him sing: 


"I love sixpence, jolly 
little sixpence, 

I love six pence bet- 

ter than my life! 

"I love sixpence, jolly 
little sixpence, 

“T'll take sixpence ho- 


ome to my wife!” 


At the chorus he lapsed 
into care-free whistling. 

“Whitby,” Aunt Mary 
said rebukingly, “I see you 
don’t confine yourself to 
Sunday music.” 

Whit dropped the brush 
into the basin. With a 
spring he stood at his sis- 
ter's side and clasped her 
unwilling waist. Polly caught 
a flying glimpse of Aunt 
Mary's scandalized face as 
he waltzed her around the 
sitting room past the solemn 
steel engravings, “The Mar- 
riage of Pocahontas” and 
“Washington at Valley 
Forge,’ and danced her at 
full speed down the steps 
into the kitchen. Leaning on 
his strong supporting arm—for Whit was no fool, even in a 
romp—aAunt Mary screamed and cleared the two steps in one 
leap. A neat white stocking showed above her shoe top, and 
a glimpse of Hamburg edging on her petticoat. The Paisley 
shaw! flew out behind. 

Allowing his sister the luxury of a box on his ear before 
he let her go, Whit ran up the back stairs, laughing, to get 
his coat. 

Aunt Mary caught her breath, smoothed down her over- 
skirt, and pulled her bonnet straight. She looked after her 
brother a little less severely than Polly had expected. 

“He always was a naughty boy,’’ she said complacently, 
“but it would be a dull house without him.” 

Outside, Aunt Mary settled herself in the carriage beside 
Grandmother, and Polly climbed up in front next the driver's 
seat. Closing the house door behind him, Whit paused to 
snip the small bright rose, and, (Continued on page 46) 












BYNG TURNED AND SPRANG INTO THE WATER 


Captain Rae looked up with quick interest. 
“That's news, Howell. When did they start?” 

“I saw four big chinooks nosing up the ditch yesterday, 
and to-day there are dozens. In a few days there'll be 
hundreds.” 

“Tl run out to-morrow and have a look. Meanwhile, 
Corporal, watch carefully for nets. We had a little trouble 
with the Indians last year.” 

“Yes, sir. You want any offenders arrested, of course?” 

“Not if they're Indians. Indians have a legal right to net 
outside the reservation, and the poor devils have a hard 
enough time to get food as it is. Just kick them off with a 
warning—and confiscate their nets.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

‘Make at least daily patrols along the ditch. And, by the 
way, you'd better leave Byng at home. The ditch banks will 
be littered with dead fish soon and a few bites of that will 
kill a dog, you know.” 

“Tl leave him if you say so, sir, but he’s lots of help to me 
on range patrol, and I can trust him not to cat dead salmon, 
sir. 

“Oh, I'm not saying you must leave him, Howell—he's 
your dog. I just don’t want anything to happen to him, 
do I, Byng?” 

The big liver-and-white springer spaniel, who had been 
sitting patiently at Howell's feet, looked up, his stump of a 
tail going furiously. Captain Rae smiled at the dog whose 
exploits had endeared him to every member of the Military 
Police company, from the Provost Marshal down to the 
newest recruit. 

‘Maybe you can trust him, Howell. I think he has more 
sense than most people. Only, be careful. That's all.” 

Corporal Howell saluted and left the Provost Marshal's 
office. As the door closed behind him he looked down 
at the dog. 

“Of course I'll take you, Byng. You wouldn't eat any- 
thing I told you not to, would you, boy?” 

Byng’s cager whine and vigorously wagging tail stump 


S: the salmon run into Nisqually Lake has started.” 


THE SALMON 


proclaimed his utter agreement with anything his master 
said, whether it was within the limits of his canine under. 
standing or not. 

Daily the salmon run increased. A long ditch had been 
dug connecting Nisqually Lake with Muck Creek, one of the 
tributaries to the Nisqually River. In summer when the 
water was low the ditch was dry, but when the winter rains 
changed Muck Creek from a succession of holes connected 
by tiny rivulets into a thirty-yard wide stream, four feet of 
water flowed down the ditch. Into it hundreds of salmon, 
seeking spawning grounds, turned. 

Once they spawned, their life cycle was completed and 
the weakened fish were swept to death by the swift current, 
against rocks they could no longer dodge. Soon the shores 
of the ditch, Muck Creek, and the Nisqually River were 
dotted with bloated and decaying bodies. 

When Byng first found a dead salmon he sniffed at it, but 
Howell quickly caught him by the scruff of his neck. 

“No, Byng!”’ he said earnestly, pointing to the fish. ‘No! 
Don't touch it!” 

The dog looked inquiringly at his master for a moment, 
then barked his comprehension of the order. Never, there- 
after, did he touch one of the dead salmon. Never, that is, 
until one morning a week after the run started. 

Howell had left his motorcycle at the lake and was mak- 
ing a foot patrol up the ditch toward Muck Creek. Byng, 
who was scouting ahead, suddenly paused before a dead 
salmon and sniffed at it. He nosed it, turned it over, then 
grasped it in his strong jaws. 

“Drop it, Byng!’’ Howell cried. 

The spaniel hesitated a moment, dropped the fish, and 
started toward his master. He went only a few steps, then 
turned back and picked it up once more. Howell raced to- 
ward the dog. Byng came to meet him and dropped the dead 
fish at his feet, looking up eagerly as if expecting praise. 
Puzzled, Howell stooped and examined the salmon. 

“Good dog,” he said, stroking the springer’s head. “‘This 
requires investigation. 


HE fish, which had been dead only a few hours, had been 

ripped open and the skeins of almost ripe eggs removed. 
The body bore wounds which could have been made only 
in one way. 

“Speared!” Howell exclaimed. 
trol oftener.’’” 

He continued up the ditch. Within three hundred yards, 
Byng found another speared and gutted salmon which he 
brought to his master. Howell's frown grew deeper as he 
continued. He found a total of eighteen mutilated fish be- 
fore he reached a sharp bend in the ditch, a mile from Muck 
Creek. Beyond that point he found none, and a careful 
patrol along both sides of the creek itself for half a mile 
failed to reveal any more. 

“Some one spearing right on the reservation,” Howell 
muttered. “I've got to stop that. I'll go talk to Henry 
Hightail. He may know something, but whether he'll talk 
is another matter.” 

Henry Hightail, the chief of the local tribe of Siwash 
Indians who lived near the reservation, was evidently sur- 
prised at Howell's question. 

“Not my people!’ he declared emphatically. 
in the river and get plenty fish. 
we promise General last year.” 


“Byng, we've got to pa- 
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RUN by CAPTAIN S. P. MEEK 


A new Byng story in which the intelligent liver-and-white 


spaniel is able once again to help his master out of a jam 


Nisquallies, on the other hand, 
would always bear watching. 
They had more of the white 
man’s lust for money, and it 
was more like them to spear 
salmon, throw the fish away 
and sell the eggs to steelhead 
fishermen for bait, than it was 
like the Siwashes to do the 
same thing. 

With a grim face he started 
for the Nisqually camp. Here, 
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however, he drew another 
complete blank. There were 


DICKEY 





“I know you did, Henry, but some one is spearing fish 
there.” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not my people,” he reiterated. 
eat them, not throw them away.” 

“Yes, that’s right,’” Howell admitted. 
Siwash throwing away anything edible.” 

Henry looked around, then spoke in an undertone. 

“You watch Nisquallies,” he advised. “They not got 
so many nets this year. I know they lose three, four. They 
try buy from me, too lazy to make. Good market for eggs 
now, steelhead running fine, and they sell eggs cheap, got 
plenty. You watch.” 

“Thanks for the tip, old man,” Howell replied. “I'll look 
into it. If you learn anything, tip me off and I'll pay well.” 

Henry grunted, and Howell left with a suspicion that the 
Indian knew more than he was admitting. He was aware, 
however, of the impossibility of making an Indian talk when 
he has reason for keeping silent. Nevertheless the tip was a 
good one. The Nisquallies, Howell knew, were a different 
type of Indians from the Siwash tribe. The Siwash would 
eat cut or bruised salmon, or almost anything else that would 
keep body and soul together. They were squalid and poverty- 
stricken, but not usually criminal in their actions. The 
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BYNG STARTED SEARCHING. IT TOOK HIM ONLY 
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no spears in evidence, and, 

while there were many fish in 
the camp, none of them carried spear marks. Nor was the 
supply of eggs in the camp larger than could be accounted 
for by the legally netted salmon. 

Howell hoped that his visits to the Indian camps would 
end the spearing, but it did not. Daily he found more 
speared and gutted fish on the banks of the ditch, and even 
on the shores of Nisqually Lake itself. 

“Gosh, they must be working clear up to the lake,” he 
said as he surveyed the dead fish. “Byng, we've patrolled 
this place all day and haven't seen a thing. They must be 
working at night. Starting to-night, we're going on night 
patrol. How about it, dog?” 

Byng’s tail assured his master that any program suited him. 

Three weary nights of patrolling brought no results, and, 
to add to Howell's disgust, fresh bodies of speared salmon 
appeared daily along the ditch, or (Continued on page 31) 
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P () Pp Pp l A might-be-true story of a Maine harbor seal 


who adopted a man living alone on an island 


in Casco Bay~by RUTH WRIGHT 


OPPY was a harbor seal. And when I say “harbor 
Pe: I don't mean the fur-bearing seals that lived in 

the Antarctic Ocean in great herds as long ago as when 
America was discovered, and were almost killed off but 
now, under protection, live there again. Those are really 
sea bears; they grow to be eight feet long—as long as your 
ceiling is high—and can walk on land on four pretty well 
defined legs. What I mean are the friendly, mischievous 
creatures that never grow longer than six feet, and love you 
as no other pet if only you give them a chance. They be- 
long to the family of Phocidae, if you should want to know 
their last name, and there are quantities of them along the 
coast of Maine, sunning themselves on rocks in summer and 
harbor ice in winter. Poppy was one of these. 

I must begin at the beginning of Poppy's story, nearly ten 
years ago. At that time there lived on a certain island in 
Casco Bay a man whom we shall call John Miller, for I've 
forgotten his real name. This island is long and low and 
wooded, a good half-hour’s row from the mainland. Hardly 
anyone has ever lived on it except John Miller, who was a 
writer of sorts, a man who had found the world too much 
for him and sought peace in solitude. There was fresh 
water on the island, which made it habitable, and he lived 
in a cabin that he built himself of timber he towed from 
shore, eked out by trees that he cut. He was almost a Rob- 





inson Crusoe, except that his friends among the fishermen 
and a few summer people waved to him, and sometimes even 


rowed over to his island for an afternoon’s chat with him. 

Not more than a quarter-mile from John Miller's island, 
fishermen had their pound, a huge net anchored to barrels. 
They used to hail him as they passed by nearly every morning. 

“Want anything ?” they'd call, cupping their hands to their 
mouths to make a megaphone, and he would take the pipe 
out of his mouth and call back. Generally he didn’t want 
anything. He was contented reading his books and piling 
up firewood for his cast-iron stove. His ax was sharp, and 
chopping wood kept him busy. 


HE day when Poppy arrived was a warm, May dawn. 

There were a few splashy clouds in the west, but mostly 
the sky was unspotted blue. Casco Bay stretched all around 
as blue as could be, and had the fresh, early-morning smell 
that makes anybody glad to be alive. The sea was ruffled 
here and there in merry whitecaps, and there was a whistle in 
the air—not an angry winter whistle, but a laughing, happy 
whistle that seemed to say, “Come on! Don't you wish you 
were in a sailboat, just flying along?” The gulls gave their 
whining cries as they moved in circles, but otherwise there 
should not have been a sound. Yet John Miller had the im- 
pression that an animal, not far off, was barking. Was it a 
dog? But how could a dog be within hearing ? 

At four o'clock in the morning, in the month of May, 
Casco Bay has plenty of daylight. Miller left his breakfast 
of wild duck soup and dumplings, and strolled out on the 
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rocks beside his cabin. The sound was repeated. It came 
from the direction of the pound, so he followed the shore 
line until he was as near as he could be, on a point of land 
beyond his trees. 

The boys should be along soon to haul their pound, he 
told himself. Surely that barking came from within it, a 
loud, frightened, insistent bark that once or twice echoed 
faintly from somewhere on his own island, not many yards 
distant. 

He screwed up his eyes, but could make out nothing. The 
sea had its occasional white ruffles—more ruffles than should 
have been in the area of the pound. And there was a thrash- 
ing about there—and that loud, frantic bark. 

How could a dog get into the pound? How could it bark 
under water? Did he see a head now and then, or just 
imagine it? 

John Miller paced nervously up and down. He wished 
the fishermen would come. Should he push off in his row- 
boat and go and sce? What could he do if he did? 

At last, with a feeling of relief, he heard the put-put-put 
of the motor boat. The fishermen waved as usual. They, 
too, must have heard the barking for they were examining 
their pound attentively, instead of starting to haul it in. 
Was it too late? 

To his amazement he saw their arms waving, not toward 
him but among themselves, in real anger. What was wrong? 

With the wind blowing away from him, words were not to 
be caught, but he kept his eyes on the three brawny men. 
Jerry, their leader, was loading his gun. 

“Bang!” 

Miller's curiosity could stand it no longer. In a few 
strides, he reached his punt and unfastened it from its moor- 
ing. As he rowed toward the trio, he saw a large, darkish 
object floating. It did not look like a fish, certainly not like 
a dog. 

“That there’s what done the damage,” growled Jerry, as 
he approached. ‘Want the gun?” 

“The gun?” asked Miller. 
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“Sure! If this here seal hadn't sot her young’un on the 
shore, she wouldn't have been so fierce about gettin’ away. 
Look at what she’s done to our net! It'll take weeks to mend 
it. She warn’t satisfied with eatin’ all the hake and cod in 
the ocean, but had to get herself tangled in the net and then 
tried to fight her way out. The young’un’ll be as bad as she 
is, if it lives to grow up. Better borry the gun an’ shoot it.” 

“You mean there's a young seal on my island?” 

“Sure thing,” said another fisherman. ‘‘Seals just about 
ruin our livin’, confound ‘em, tearin’ up our nets the way 
they do. Well, here’s one less.” 

Miller refused the gun and rowed back. So the echo he 
had heard was no echo at all, but a young seal answering its 
mother. He beached his punt and began a tour of inspection. 


T= sound had come from the rocks to his right, he 
thought. He followed these, looking for the baby seal. 
Sure enough, just above the line of full tide lay a lump of 
an object about two feet long, lightish in color and covered 
with soft baby fur. He did not then know that this first fur, 
or pelage, lasts only for the first few weeks of a harbor 
seal’s life and that it wears off, to be replaced with a sort of 
hair, but he could not help knowing that the seal was very 
young. Here was something he had never imagined, some- 
how, and he certainly had not the faintest notion what to do 
with it. ‘Shoot it,” the fishermen had said. 

The little thing regarded him with large, protruding, 
anxious eyes—'‘pop-eyes,”” he said to himself. Its hind legs, 
quite finlike, almost completely fastened together, flapped 
slightly. There did not seem to be any ears on the smooth, 
round head, mere hearing holes, but the eyes remained in- 
tent on Miller, as if asking what was to be done. 

Now, John Miller was a soft-hearted man. To be sure, 
fishes, eels, lobsters, quahogs, and clams stirred no chord of 
sympathy in his breast, but a creature with speaking eyes 
troubled him. It had the expression of a human being. 
Should he deny the pleading ? 

Of course, the little thing belonged in the sea! 
ter throw it in and let it shift for itself. 

Gingerly, he approached and picked it up. The little 
creature lay motionless and contented in his arms, regarding 


He'd bet- 


POPPY SPREAD THE ALARM. SHE BARKED 
AND BARKED UNTIL EVERYONE TOOK NOTICE 
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him trustfully. Water was deep hereabouts. John Miller 
dropped his burden gently into the ocean that should be its 
home, in his estimation, and started to walk away. 

A shuffling sound followed. The little thing, panting and 
exhausted, lay at his feet. 

“You crazy baby,” said he, “why don’t you stay where 
you belong?” 

The crazy baby barked faintly. He reached down to 
drop it again into the sea, meaning this time to hurry home 
and forget it. He must poke up his fire, he thought, it 
would be out by now. But when he stooped for the seal, the 
little thing reached up and, with a clucking sound, kissed 
his hand. No one and nothing had ever kissed his hand 
before. 

“I'm not your mother, you poor baby!” he protested. 
“Don't you know your mother’s dead ?” 

“Woof! Woof! Woof!’ This was a valiant attempt at a 
bark; and again, wriggling toward him, the seal kissed 
his hand. 

I said that Miller was soft-hearted. “I suppose you're 
hungry, Pop-Eye,” he said, and the creature shook itself 
affectionately. 

Living alone on the island, the man had acquired the 
habit of speaking his thoughts aloud, not so much talking 
to himself as to the trees he cared about, and the birds and 
squirrels. When there are no human beings around, one 
simply has to find friends somewhere to whom one can 
tell one’s thoughts. So now he spoke to the seal as if it could 
understand. “You know you can't live here. I'm a lands- 
man and you aren't. And besides, what would you eat?” 

Turning his back, he resolutely strode toward his cabin. 
Wriggling and shuffling, the seal followed close behind, 
falling exhausted only to pick itself up again. 

“Didn't I tell you you're crazy ?”” said the exasperated man. 
But this time, when he picked up the little thing, he did not 
put it into the ocean, but carried it to his doorstep. Should 
he give it some raw mackerel, which he could cut into little 
bits? No, this seemed a very young mammal for a fish 
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menu, however well hashed. On his supply shelf was plenty 
of evaporated milk. He diluted the contents of his breakfast 
can, made a clean handkerchief into a sort of “all-day sucker’’ 
and patiently gave up his morning to feeding his visitor. 
Then, he carried the little seal down to the rocks and ordered 
it to stay there. 

As if it would! 

Before the day was over, the seal had completely adopted 
him. It wouldn't go into the water at all, but seemed to pre- 
fer the land. Certainly it preferred Miller and gave him all 
the trust it had so recently given its mother. 

Of course, after a few days it did slide into the water 
from time to time and somehow taught itself to swim; and 
—perhaps because it was an orphan and had to shift some- 
what for itself—it began to find its own food. But mostly 
it wriggled after John Miller, barking softly whenever he 
neglected to pat its’ head, or speak to it for any length of 
time. It soon acquired the habit of coming into the cabin 
and lying at his feet as he read. When his friends came to 
see him, they found it amusing. 

Poppy, as he had come to call the young seal, a name de- 
rived from ‘‘Pop-Eye,” little by little became too devoted. 
Miller would settle for a nap within doors when something 
would flop at his outer door. He would tell it to be still, but 
Poppy had no sense of stillness. Poppy loved him and 
wanted to be with him. The only place where she would be 
still was in his arms, or at his feet-—-PLEASE!—and, as she 
grew, she barked in ear-splitting tones to say so. When, 
in desperation, he had let her come in, he would forget she 
was there and fall over her! 

For months, Poppy and Miller lived this sort of life. The 
seal was willing and able to scurry about for her own food, 
she was cute and she adored him, but she was too much 
around. Miller, who loved peace and quiet, felt he had no 
freedom at all. 

“Don’t you know you're growing to be a big girl?” he 
would ask the seal as she balanced a herring between her 
whiskers and watched him with (Continued on page 37) 
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OV ANKA came up sput- 

tering and gasping 
after her ducking in 
the first big wave, and 
looked about for Sue who was just diving neatly through 
the following one. Quick as a dolphin Jovanka leapt after 
her, caught her by the foot, and pulled her under. There 
was a momentary struggle. Then Jovanka scrambled up the 
ladder and fled around the marble portico, with Sue in hot 
pursuit. They avoided several strollers in brief bathing suits, 
almost fell over a portly female sunning herself in a steam- 
er chair, and, simultaneously, one dived from the diving 
board and the other slid down the slide. Arriving in the 
water at precisely the same moment, they disappeared from 
view beneath the waves and bobbed up again on opposite 
sides of a very fat gentleman who was floating placidly 
about, his luxuriant white beard billowing in the wake of his 
elevated chin. This was too much for the girls, and they 
swam for the tiled steps. 

"Voila Papa Neptune!” chuckled Sue, as they sat down on 
a cold marble bench to drip contentedly and watch the other 
bathers. 

Back of the marble portico in which Sue and Jovanka sat, 
green hillsides and terraced gardens rose to the sky. Be- 
tween them and the great hotel was at least half an acre of 
restaurant tables, some in the full sun, some shaded by gayly 
striped awnings. As they watched, the waves died down 
and the pool was quiet again. The little children and timid 
bathers who had rushed for safety when the waves broke, 
now slid back into the smooth water. In fifteen minutes, 
when the mechanical surf should begin again, there would 
be many who would not hear the warning gong and once 
more there would be a great scurrying and squealing as they 
were caught in the first unexpected waves. 

“I suppose Mums and Daddy are still soaking in that hot 
pool,” said Sue in French. Fortunately Jovanka, who had 
come with Sue and her father and mother from Zagreb to 
be with them in Budapest, spoke French even though she 
knew no English, so that the girls understood one another. 
“I think I shall have to try it just for fun, although I don't 
much like the idea of a hot swim. Come on.” 

Through the open-air restaurant they walked, and down 
the stairs to another marble pool, smaller this time, with two 
tiers of galleries around it. Sue put one foot in cautiously. 

“Not bad,” she announced, ool felt her way down to the 
bottom step. The water was cool and clear, only a little 
warmer than the big pool. Still warily, she walked out into 
the deeper water. Suddenly she squealed and jumped. She 
had stepped into a bubbling spring of warm water that 
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UE GOES TO 
BUDAPEST 


where she swims in a marvelous outdoor pool, befriends a 
lost puppy, explores the two cities of Buda and Pest, and 
enjoys herself thoroughly ~ By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


tickled the soles of her feet as it gushed from the bottom of 
the pool, then another and another. She backed away to the 
wall, only to be showered with more warm streams set 
about the edge of the tank. When she had recovered from 
her astonishment, she swam across to her mother who was 
watching her with amusement from the far end of the pool. 

“Where's Daddy?” she called. 

Her mother laughed. “He decided to get his money's 
worth from this hotel, so he’s gone to be thoroughly boiled 








THE MEN WORE SKIRTS, TOO, AND FLOWER-TRIMMED DERBIES 
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in a still hotter bath, and have a good rubdown afterwards.” 

“Do they have all those things here?’ asked Sue in 
amazement. 

Her mother nodded. “And doctors and nurses and 
mineral waters. People come from all over the world to 
be cured of rheumatism and goodness knows what.” 

Sue looked about nervously. ‘Don’t worry,” smiled her 
mother. ‘There are at least eighty other places in Budapest 
to ‘take the waters,’ as they call it, and most of these people 
here are no more sick than you or I. They just come 
here to rest and swim and sit in the sunshine. Some of 
them, who like the horrid stuff, even drink 
the warm mineral waters, too.” 

Sue groaned. ‘Not for me, thank you. 
I don’t even like to swim in it. Good- 
by,” she called, as she swam back to 
Jovanka, “you'll find us in the ocean 
waves. 

When they returned to the big pool, it 
was quiet again. The surf had changed 
to still water and the children were once 
more paddling in the shallow end. 

‘How about a siesta?’ suggested Suc. 
“We ought to try everything once.” 

So an attendant brought them each a 
mattress and they went peacefully to 
sleep, stretched face down in the hot 
sunshine. Sue was awakened by a 
rhythmic pounding in the region of her 
left elbow. She opened one eye and 
could hardly believe what she saw. There 
was a fat puppy thumping her elbow with 
his stubby tail and wriggling ecstatically 
as she showed signs of life. He was a 
comical little fellow, with big flopping 
ears and black spots all over him. 

“Jovanka,” she called, “look 
here!” 

“He’s a Dalmatian,” said Jovanka, as 
she rolled over. “Oh, you cute thing!” 
He wriggled and leapt about, and the 
girls romped with him delightedly. 

“Do you suppose he’s lost?” asked 
Sue. ‘Perhaps we ought to tell the at- 
tendant.”’ 

But the attendant only shook his head 
doubtfully and started to carry the little 
dog away. 

“Oh, no,” cried Sue. “Let us keep him 
until you find his master.” 

The girls watched with interest as the 
attendant told the bell boy to write some- 
thing on a blackboard mounted on a stick 
like a placard. He then walked silently round and round the 
pool with it, and everybody read it with interest. 

“That's the way we tell people if they have telephone 
calls from the hotel,” he explained to the girls. 

But when, after fifteen minutes of advertising, no master 
appeared, the attendant, to the girls’ horror, picked the 
puppy up and dropped him calmly over the marble balustrade 
to the lawn beneath. “No dogs allowed here,” he remarked 
coolly and went about his business. 

The girls were crestfallen. ‘Poor little thing,” Sue sighed. 
“If only we could keep him!” 

Just then the gong sounded, the quiet pool rose in great 
waves amid much squealing of escaping children, and the 
girls dived in. ‘We'll drown our sorrows, “anyway,” Sue 
said, and they swam and dived, and swam and dived again, 
until they were quite breathless. 

They had been sitting only for a moment on the marble 
steps in the sunshine when Sue felt a decided nudge in 
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her ribs, and a warm nose poked itself through her elbow. 

“Sh! she whispered warningly to Jovanka. “Bring me 
my bath cape.” 

Together they wrapped the wriggling puppy in the big, 
blue cape, and strolled out to the restaurant. “It’s almost 
lunch time,” said Sue. ‘Let's find a table in the corner and 
wait for Mums and Daddy. Perhaps they'll know what to 
do with this little rascal. We can’t let him go again.” 

In a few minutes they were all ordering melon and Hun- 
garian goulash and corn on the cob, while Sue tried to keep 
the bouncing puppy out of sight under her voluminous cape. 








said her mother. 


“You scem so restless, Sue,” 
thing the matter?” 
When the waiter had safely disappeared, Sue let the 
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puppy's head show just above the table. “Sh!” she whis- 
pered. ‘No dogs allowed. What shall we do with him, 
Daddy?’ And she told him the tale of the morning. 

Her father considered the question. “If you could get 
him to your room and tie him on the balcony, I am sure | 
could think of some way to find his master.” 

“All right,” said Sue, ‘‘we'll join the fashion parade!” And 
she and Jovanka walked off through the tables, arm in arm, 
the puppy wrapped securely in the cape between them. 

“It’s lucky they can’t see his tail,” laughed Sue’s father, 
for the little tail was wagging madly with excitement, en- 
tirely free from the enveloping folds that concealed the rest 
of the dog’s body. ; 

Fortunately everybody else, except the head waiter who 
saw everything, was too engrossed in luncheon to notice. 
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there. He thought the 
Capitol plaza would be 
such a perfect place for 
one. 

When they had fin- 
ished, Sue gathered the 
scraps of goulash to- 
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But when the girls reached the main lobby of the hotel, the 
little fellow managed to escape and went gamboling about 
under chairs and sofas, with several bell boys in pursuit. 
Sue and Jovanka pretended they had never seen him, march- 
ing up the wide stairs with as much dignity as possible. In 
a moment they heard scurrying feet, and there was the puppy 
racing up the stairway beside them, while the bell boys still 
hunted him below. 


UICK!” whispered Sue, gathering him once more in the 
blue cape. No one had seen her do it, and they got 
safely to their room. Together they rigged up a leash 

with a suitcase strap, tied the puppy to the balustrade of the 
iron balcony that ran across the front of their room, and, 
with a promise to bring him goulash, went back to lunch. 

Everybody was sitting around in bathing suits, slacks, or 
lounging pajamas, thoroughly enjoying the meal in the 
sunshine. 

“They even have tables in the | o-ergge of Parliament 
House in the evening,” said Sue’s father. “Every one eats 
out-of-doors in Budapest. A Hungarian who has been to 
Washington asked me why there were no open-air cafés 
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gether on one plate, and 
Jovanka took the cream 
pitcher. The head wait- 
er looked at them sus- 
piciously as they went 
out. ‘Fora sick friend,” 
said Sue guiltily, and 
the head waiter winked 
solemnly. 
eer ba After luncheon the 
: * girls romped with the 





i. a ; ; puppy on the balcony, 


ms and looked across the 
fi river to the towers and 
spires on the other side. 

“That is Pest, the 
modern town, over 
“== _~—there,” explained Jo- 

——_— vanka. “‘My father has 
= told me about it often. 
Buda, the ancient city, 
with the royal palace 
and fortress, is on this 
side.” She pointed to 
the citadel above them. 

“That must be the 
grotto with the statue 
of the Virgin, where 
all the pilgrims come,” 
added Sue. 

Even as she spoke, a 
crowd of girls in peas- 
ant costume were climb- 
ing up the hill to the 
grotto. They were 
dressed in bright ker- 
chiefs, brilliantly em- 
broidered bodices, and 
gayly swinging skirts 
that stood out around 
them like balloons. Be- 
hind them walked an 
old man with long mustaches and a great white cape covered 
with gorgeous embroidery. 

“And look,” cried Jovanka, clutching Sue with delight, 
“the men wear skirts, too, just as in Jugoslavia.” 

Sure enough, young men in jaunty, high-crowned derbies 
trimmed with flowers, went striding up the hill in flowing 
white trousers as big as skirts. 

“Next week is Saint Stephen's festival. I have heard that 
all the peasants come to town to celebrate, so perhaps we 
shall see more costumes than at other times,’ said Jovanka 
hopefully. 

That afternoon Sue's father took an open car and they 
explored Buda. As they left the hotel, they heard sus- 
picious whining sounds from the balcony above, but they 
steadfastly turned their backs. 

“After all, we can’t play nursemaid all the time,” said 
Jovanka. ‘We mustn't spoil him.” 

They stopped first in a public square beside a bubbling 
fountain, where Papa Neptune, now in sober black with his 
long white beard neatly combed, was wandering up and 
down under the trees, a cane in one hand, a large paper 
cup in the other. (Continued on page 32) 
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BUDA, THE ANCIENT CITY, WITH 
THE ROYAL PALACE AND FORTRESS 
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During one week each year, Girl § 


of Seven Service Days to 5 


THURSDAY OF _ GIRL 
SCOUT WEEK IS HOST- 
ESS DAY WHEN GIRL 
SCOUTS PRACTICE THE 
FINE ART OF ENTER- 
TAINING. THIS GROUP 
OF BOSTON GIRLS IN- 
VITED THEIR MOTHERS 
FOR AFTERNOON TEA 
WHICH THEY SERVED 
WITH HOSPITALITY 
AND GRACIOUSNESS 


HOMEMAKING IS A 
YEAR-ROUND PART OF 
THE GIRL SCOUT PRO- 
GRAM WHICH IS FEA- 
TURED ON THE MON- 
DAY OF GIRL SCOUT 
WEEK. THIS THREE- 
SOME SEEMS VERY SE- 
RIOUS AND BUSINESS- 
LIKE ABOUT TAKING 
OVER HOUSEKEEPING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


* 


Photograph by Dickie Adams, Lowi 


SCOUT FINGERS ARE BUSY FINGER 
CIALLY ON TUESDAY, WHICH IS HA 
DAY. KNITTING, MINIATURE GARDEN 
MODELING ARE ABSORBING OCCU 





fx meet together in a special program 


lize the aims and ideals of 





GIRL SCOUTS TRY TO 
BE GOOD CITIZENS 
EVERY DAY OF THE 
YEAR, BUT FRIDAY 
OF GIRL SCOUT WEEK 
IS THE DAY SET A- 
SIDE TO SYMBOLIZI 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AND THESE SCOUTS 
GIVE OF THEIR TIME 
TO HELP ENTERTAIN 
SMALI CHILDREN 


HOORAY FOR HEALTH! 
A GIRL SCOUT REVELS 
IN FRESH AIR AND EX- 
ERCISE. THIS SCOU1 
HALLOOS TO HER COM- 
PANIONS TO HURRY UP 
AS THEY START ON A 
BICYCLE HIKE WHERF 
THEY WILL GET LOTS 
OF BOTH AND ALSO 
CELEBRATE HEALTH 
DAY SATURDAY 


TOP CENTER: SUNDAY THE ENTIRE 

TROOP ATTENDS CHURCH TOGETHER J 

DRESSED IN THEIR WELL - TAILORED i i * 
AND NEATLY-PRESSED SCOUT UNIFORMS : ; . 


ABOVE: GIRL SCOUTS LEARN HOW TO 
SPEND WISELY BY COLLECTING AND 
KEEPING COUNT OF THEIR OWN TROOP 
FUNDS. ON WEDNESDAY, THRIFT DAY, 
THE TREASURER OF THE TROOP AND Photograph by Paul Parker. All others on these pages by Arthw 
HER AIDS LOOK OVER THEIR RECORDS Griffin, Boston, Mass., except where otherwise indicated 
AND ESTIMATE EXPENSES FOR A TRIP 
THAT THE TROOP’S BEEN SAVING FOR 








FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS: “Studying the traffic 
situation is the next project,” announced Girl 
Scout Ellma Franty, acting mayor of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, on Community Service Day 
of Girl Scout Week. The five acting city 
commissioners, the chief of police, and the 
fire chief gathered around the council table 
in the city hall and put their heads together 
in consideration of all sides of a difficult 
civic problem. 

For two hours the city of Champaign had 
older Girl Scouts as acting officials. The real 
officials were rather wary at first of such in- 
experienced persons, but the Girl Scouts 
showed an eager interest to learn and they 
studied the records faithfully in order to have 
intelligent opinions on new measures when- 
ever possible. 

Acting Mayor Franty and Chief of Police 
Clara McGinty were occasionally interrupted 
by telephone calls in suspiciously muffled 
tones, voicing complaints of “goats eating 
the cherries off our trees, so send the police 
immediately,” and the like. 

In addition to the traffic problem several 
other important civic matters were discussed, 
and the Girl Scouts came away with a better 
understanding of civic government and a 
keener appreciation of the protection that 
our officials give the city, as well as a vaiuable 
lesson in good citizenship. 

Clara McGinty. 


A HALLOWE'EN SURPRISE 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS: A_ surprise! 
What girl doesn’t enjoy a surprise, especially 
when she’s a Girl Scout? On November 
first, one day after Hallowe'en, a Hallowe'en 
surprise party was planned for the Girl Scouts 
of Troop Two. With all possible secrecy 
the girls assembled, in costume, outside of the 
agreed meeting place, but without any idea 
where they were to go after that. Not know- 
ing, of course, made it much more mysterious 
and exciting. 

Several automobiles were the means of their 
transportation to the scene of the party. As 





the girls reached their destination, atter a 
two or three mile ride into the country, ex- 
clamations of amazement were uttered, for 
not a single girl had imagined that there was 
to be a real barn party like the ones you read 
about. 

Yes, it was that—a real, old-fashioned 
Hallowe'en party in a barn! Cornstalks lined 
the walls, ghosts were gazing spookily from 
the corners, and pumpkins, skeletons, and 
black cats also helped to give the scene a 
ghostly appearance. 

Of course there were apple bobbing and 
lots of other Hallowe’en games and stunts. 
A treasure hunt was one of the exciting events 
of the evening and it ended up with “eats.” 
Cider, sandwiches, doughnuts, and candied 
apples were welcomed by the hungry girls. 
Thanks to Captain Lindgren, who knew how 
hungry girls can get, there was plenty of 
everything. 

At ten-thirty a group of happy girls piled 
into the automobiles and were driven safely 
to their homes. 

How nice surprises are, especially ones of 
this kind when girls lay aside all matters 
of work and school and just enter into the 
fun! i 

Virginia Hayes, Troop II. 
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In October’ 


GIRL SCOUTS 


AT LEFT: GIRL SCOUTS OF CHAMPAIGN, ILLI- 
NOIS, TOOK OVER IMPORTANT POSTS IN THE 
CITY GOVERNMENT FOR SEVERAL HOURS DUR- 
ING COMMUNITY SERVICE DAY OF GIRL SCOUT 
WEEK, AND LEARNED LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


BELOW: OAK PARK, ILLINOIS, GIRL SCOUTS 
STAND ON THE CHURCH STEPS ON SUNDAY OF 
GIRL SCOUT WFEK WITH FLAGS THEY HAVE 
MADE THEMSELVES OF EVERY COUNTRY WHERE 
THERE ARE GIRL SCOUTS OR GIRL GUIDES 





FLAGS OF THE WORLD 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS: The flags in this pic- 
ture are from the set of thirty-three interna- 
tional banners made by the troop and pack 
leaders of the Oak Park Area Council last 
winter. These flags are three feet by five feet 
and are all made in true proportion, even to 
the small emblems upon them. They are cor- 
rect in detail and represent a great deal of 
work and enjoyment. They are the flags of 
the countries where there is Girl Guiding and 
Girl Scouting. 

The first time the flags made their ap- 
pearance was at the Area Girl Scout Camp, 
Lone Tree, on the closing day of the season. 
At that time they were used in formal re- 
treat, forming an aisle down which the colo 
guard came, on that last twilight, to take the 
American flag from the pole for the season. 
During the evening program of formally clos- 
ing camp, these flags formed the background 
for the setting at the front of the recreation 
room. They were most impressive, the soft 
candle light blending and softening their col- 
ors in a beautiful way. 

The last week-end in September the banners 
were again used at Camp Lone Tree, when the 
training camp for Girl Scout and Brownie 
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leaders was closed. There were nincty-seven 
leaders in camp that week-end and, on Sun- 
day morning, when the rest of the camp was 
assembled on the top of Flag-Pole Hill, thirty- 
three leaders came slowly up the hill in a 
double line, massing the flags at one side 
while the rest of the ceremony went on; then 
they led the procession off the hill, and 
again massed themselves in front of the 
Lodge where they stood while the rest of the 
camp came up to that building. 

There are plans afoot for using the flags 
many times throughout the Area, and each 
time they are displayed, there is felt a deep 


AT LEFT BELOW: HALLOWE'EN 
FOR SMALL PATIENTS AT THE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL WAS 
PROVIDED BY GIRL SCOUTS 
INSTEAD OF HAVING A PAR- 
TY THEMSELVES. AND DOES- 
N'T THIS YOUNG SHUT-IN 
SEEM DELIGHTED WITH HER 
PUMPKIN JACK-O-LANTERN? 


sense of gratitude to the troop and pack lead- 
ers who spent so much time making them. 
Unsigned. 


RAINY PLAY-DAY FUN 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS: Rain, mud, and a cold 
winter wind greeted a hundred and forty- 
four Girl Scouts of Joliet on the morning of 
October tenth as they gathered together for 
Play Day. But were we down-hearted? No! 
We met in the gym of a Junior High School 
instead of on the playground. 

To divide the girls into color groups, the 
game “Barnyard Animals” was played. Each 
animal group was given a different color and 
played all morning under those colors. There 
were twelve color teams, with twelve girls 
on each team. Two teams played together 
each period, for three periods of fifteen min- 
utes each. This made it possible for the 
leaders to keep score. The team “catching 
on” to the activity first and playing it best re- 
ceived points. The color team winning the 
highest number of points at the end of the 
morning got a blue ribbon. The one winning 
the second highest received a red ribbon. 

Dodge ball, group games, obstacle relays, 
and First Aid were carried on in the gym. 
Folk dancing and song groups met in the hall 
—and were they noisy! Since the rain had 
spoiled our plans for Tin Can Cookery, an- 
other game was substituted. 

After the games, each troop gave a stunt. 
A Girl Scout Handbook was awarded to the 
troop giving the best one. The troop win- 
ning the prize gave an interpretation of “The 
Man and the Goat,” a lively song which 
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TWIN SCOUTS OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
PREPARE AND SERVE DINNER TO MOTHER 
ON TUESDAY OF GIRL SCOUT WEEK 


AT LEFT: FOLK DANCING AT THE RAINY 
PLAY-DAY PARTY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


depicts in story form the rescue of a goat 
from death. The Senior Girl Scout troop 
supervised and refereed instead of playing. 

So, with some slight change in plans from 
the original Play Day out-of-doors, we en- 
joyed a successful program in the school gym 
and hope it will be an annual affair. 

Shirley Morse. 


A HOLIDAY FOR MOTHERS 


SIOUX CITY, IOwA: When Girl Scout mothers 
receive word of their impending holiday dur- 
ing Girl Scout Week, their reactions range 
all the way from relief to unbelief—depend- 
ing upon daughter's past achievements. 

For several weeks ahead of time, troop 
meetings have been the scene of animated dis- 
Camp-minded cooks, with vivid 
memories of wonderful meals in the woods, 
advocate sure-fire dishes like Komac Stew and 
bean-hole beans. Ambitious experimenters 
think in terms of seven-course banquets, with 
veal birds, perhaps, and “‘all the trimmings.” 
Potential dieticians, with an eye to balanced 
meals and balanced budgets, scan the market 
pages for bargains and calculate the vitamins. 
From the general me/ée eventually emerges a 
code for the “three M's” of cooking—menu- 
making, marketing, and meal-management— 
and excitement runs high until the appointed 
night. Then, in Girl Scout homes through- 
out the city, appreciative families render to 
happy, if somewhat red-faced, Girl Scouts the 
highest possible praise. 

“Now that Daughter is such an excellent 
cook,”” says Father, ‘“‘why not banish Mother 
from the kitchen for good?” 


cussions, 


Unsigned. 




















THE NUTCRACKER SUITE, X Drawn by ORSON LOWELL 


For the caption that best reveals what this picture is about, we will give a book as prize. See page 39 for rules. 
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THE SALMON RUN 


on the shores of the lake itself. He was 
forced to admit that he was completely baf- 
fled. He knew Byng, and he was sure that 
he had not passed spearers in the darkness, or 
the springer would have warned him. 

To add to his troubles, word had got to 
the General who had made nasty remarks to 
the Provost Marshal, remarks which Captain 
Rae passed on, in softened form, to his game 
warden. 

‘It must be ghosts doing it, sir,” Howell 
answered. “Byng and I were out from seven 
last night until breakfast. We patrolled five 
miles along the ditch, but didn’t find a 
thing, not a trace of light on the reservation, 
yet this morning there were 
plenty of dead fish.” 

“I know you're doing all you 
can, Howell, but you've got to 
do more. The General's pride 
has been touched, and the spear- 
ing must not only be stopped, 
but the spearers caught. You've 
got to do it. How, I can’t tell 
you. It's your problem—yours 
and Byng’s.” 

“Very good, sir,” Howell re- 
plied. 

He was dead tired, but he 
knew that he could not sleep 
with the mystery unsolved. He 
mounted his motorcycle, install- 
ed Byng in the side car, and 
drove out over the range to- 
ward the ditch. 

Just where the ditch entered 
the lake he found three large 
fish with the telltale spear marks 
on them. They had been dead 
only a few hours. 

“It beats everything I ever 
heard of,” he said despairingly. 
“Spearing’s going on right un- 
der our noses, yet we can't stop 
it. Well, we'll go up the ditch 
and see how many they killed 
last night.” 

The run was thinning out, 
yet he found six bodies in a 
mile, all near the lake. Byng, 
who had been searching assiduously, suddenly 
paused and looked earnestly into the ditch. 

“What's the matter, Byng?’’ Howell asked 
absently. 

The dog barked sharply in reply and ran 
along the ditch edge, then turned and sprang 
into the water. He dove and grasped some- 
thing in his jaws, then swam toward the 
bank, breasting the swift current easily, How- 
ell bent down and grasped him by the scruff 
of the neck and hauled him out. In his jaws 
was a big salmon, speared and gutted, and, as 
examination quickly showed Howell, fresh. 
A sudden burst of light illuminated his mind. 
Now he understood. 

“Byng,” he cried, “you've done it! You've 
solved the mystery, I do believe. Why didn’t 
I think of that possibility sooner? Now, let's 
think back and figure out just where we've 
found all these speared fish.” 

He concentrated on the problem. The tired- 
ness had left his brain and it was now func- 
tioning at top speed. 

“We haven't found one the other side of 
that sharp bend, a mile from the creek. From 
there on, the ditch is straight as an arrow. 
Every fish has been found either on a riffle, 
ora turn. I begin to see light. Let’s go down 


to Muck Creek and toss this fish into the 
ditch and see just what happens.” 

He put the dead fish in the side car and 
drove up the ditch to where it opened into 
Muck Creek, right at the reservation bound- 
ary. He was about to toss the fish into the 
ditch when he hesitated. After all, it was 
water-soaked and he needed a fresh one. 
With a grim face he fastened his pocketknife 
to a stick to make a crude spear and leaned 
over the ditch. A few moments later he 
tossed a big salmon onto the bank and ruth- 
lessly ripped it open. He removed the eggs, 


then tossed the body into the ditch. He glanced 
at his watch, then started along the bank. 
’ 





“NO, BYNG—DON’T TOUCH IT!” 


The fish floated until it reached the first bend 
in the ditch, and there it grounded. Howell 
shoved it back into the water and followed it 
grimly. Three more times the fish grounded, 
each time at a place where he had found 
speared salmon before, and suspicion began 
to deepen into certainty in Howell's mind. 
Near the head of the lake he glanced again 
at his watch. 

“Good enough,” he said. ‘Come on, Byng, 
let's go home and go to bed. We've got an- 
other all night session before us.” 

It was dark when Howell and Byng started 
for the range next night. Instead of his mo- 
torcycle, the corporal drove a light truck. He 
stopped at the ditch, just above the head of 
the lake, and began work. First he threw 
planks across to make a bridge and, on the 
edge, he erected a canvas shelter so that no 
gleam of light could be seen out across the 
range. In the shelter he and Byng took their 
stand, watching the fish swimming down the 
ditch. 

Four hours passed uneventfully and How- 
ell was beginning to nod when his senses be- 
came suddenly alert. Mixed with the live 
fish, the dead body of a salmon floated by, and 
a quick glance showed him that it had been 
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cleaned. He looked at his watch. Within five 
minutes twelve more dead fish appeared in 
the water. He waited a half hour longer, then 
pulled down his shelter and 
truck, 

“It’s all clear to me now, Byng,” he said 
grimly. “To-morrow morning we see Mr. 
Coxon, the State Game Warden, and to-mor- 
row night I think we'll have those fish spear- 
ers in jail.’ 

“Are you sure, Corporal ?’’ Warden Coxon 
asked the next morning. 

“TH bet on it,” Howell assured him. “I'll 
take oath there’s no spearing going on, on 
the reservation. If I'm right, those dead fish 
were dumped into the ditch right where 
it joins Muck Creek, about eleven last 
night.” 

“All right, I'll make a patrol along 
Muck Creck to-night then.” 

‘No, don’t. They're doubtless watch- 
ing for you, and they'd just toss theit 
spears into the creek, and you'd have 
no evidence. Then, too, they might es- 
cape onto the reservation where yout 
authority ends. The only way is for us 
to work together and set a trap for 
them. Here’s my idea.” 

When he had finished, the Warden 
grinned. 

“Sounds sure fire,” he said. “I'll be 
at my place on time.” 


reloaded his 


Corporal Howell and Byng sat mo- 
tionless in a patch of brush near the 
point where the ditch opened into Muck 
Creek. For hours they had sat there, 
until it was sheer torture for Howell 
to keep his tired eyes open with the 
soothing lullaby of rushing water in 
his ears. 

Suddenly Byng stirred and perked 
up his ears. Howell was wide awake 
in an instant, with a warning hand on 
the spaniel’s head. He listened intently, 
although he feared it was merely an- 
other false alarm. Three times Byng 
had become alert without result, and 
Howell thought it was probably be- 
cause Warden Coxon had stirred in his 
hiding place two hundred yards away, well 
off the reservation. 

The hackles along Byng’s back rose and 
Howell's heart skipped a beat. This time it 
was no false alarm. Men were coming up 
Muck Creek. By the way they stumbled over 
rocks and from the soft curses which reached 
him, Howell was sure they were carrying 
something heavy. 

Then, in the dim moonlight, Howell could 
see two men, carrying on their shoulders a 
pole from which burdens were suspended. 
They halted at the mouth of the ditch, not 
over twenty feet from where the corporal was 
hidden. 

“Here we are again, Tony,” a gruff voice 
said and Howell gave a start. That was not 
the voice of an Indian; it was the voice of a 
white man and one he recognized. From 
Byng’s involuntary crouch, he knew that the 
springer also recognized the speaker. 

“I don't see why we have to lug them all 
the way here,” the voice went on, in an ag- 
grieved tone. “Why not toss them into the 
creek ?”’ 

“Yeah, and have the State Warden on out 
trail? Talk sense. We dump them in here 
and that dumb corporal thinks it's Indians. 
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He's been after Henry Hightail and the Nis- 
quallies.”” 

Howell hugged himself, for the voice was 
that of Tony Alvous, a poacher with whom 
he and Byng had had previous brushes. 

“Well, I'm through, anyway,” declared the 
first voice, that of Al Dorset, Alvous’s cousin 
and his usual partner in crime. 

“Sure you are—until a new run comes. It 
took four hours to get a load tonight. Shut 
your grumbling and we'll dump these fish.” 

The two men bent over their burden. There 
was a splash as something went into the 
ditch. Immediately a beam from Howell's 
flash light stabbed the darkness and picked 
out the two men. 

“You're under arrest!” 
poral. 

The men hesitated an instant, then turned 
and ran. There was a deep-toned growl as 
Byng raced after them. 

“Byng, come back!” Howell cried. ‘Come 
here, sir!” 

The springer stopped in midstride, cast a 
regretful look after the fleeing figures, and 
turned back toward his master, Holding the 
poachers in the beam of his light, Howell 
raced after them. 

“To heel, Byng!” he cried and the spaniel 
obeyed. Howell knew that the men had prob- 
ably already crossed the reservation line and 
he was not minded to have Byng stop them. 
It had become a State matter and Warden 
Coxon was waiting below. 

A few yards further and the fugitives halt- 
ed and whirled about. In Alvous’s hand 
gleamed a revolver, Howell stopped at the 
reservation line, a few feet from them. 

“Listen, M. P.,” Alvous growled. “We're 
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“What is he drinking?” asked Sue. “It 
looks good.” 

“Wait and see,” said her father. He 
climbed out of the car, spoke to a woman who 
was filling cups on a long stick held in the 
fountain, and brought back a cup to each of 
the girls. 

“A dime for the one who finishes first,” he 
laughed. 

Sue took one sip and flung the cup as far 
as it would go. “Ugh!” she exclaimed, shud- 
dering, “I've never tasted anything so awful 
in my life.” 

But Jovanka drained hers to the bottom 
and held out her hand for the dime. “It’s not 
bad. We get it in bottles at home. It’s really 
very healthy.” 

“Well, I, for one, would rather die than 
drink it,” groaned Sue as they drove on. 

They saw the Fisher’s Bastion, a high, bal- 
ustraded terrace climbing up from the river, 
with towers and pinnacles at the top. They 
visited the Coronation Church, admiring its 
tall Gothic spire from without. Inside, the 
columns and ceiling were richly oriental in 
their brilliant coloring. The girls could pic- 
ture in their minds the great doors opening to 
receive the coronation procession with its 
music and banners and uniforms and regal 
robes. 

To the right and left of the palace gate as 
they went in, sat two lions, erect and cheer- 
ful. Inside the gate were two more lions, ap- 
parently plunged in the deepest gloom. 

“The Hungarians say that the lions outside 
the gates always smiled a joyous welcome to 
the Emperor, who came so seldom. But the 
ones inside wept as he departed, fearing it 
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not on the reservation, understand? One step 
nearer and I'll plug you. You, or your dog 
either.” 

“Down, Byng!” Howell said sharply as the 
springer bared his teeth. He went on in a 
quiet tone, “You two men are guilty of tres- 
pass and of bringing illegally killed fish onto 
a military reservation. You can surrender to 
me, or take your chances with the United 
States Marshal to-morrow.” 

He shifted the light as he spoke, playing 
for time. 

“I know you both,” he went on, “and I 
know where to find you. The last time I ar- 
rested you, you got off with fines. This time 
it means the Big House.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, watch your step, big 
boy. An inch nearer and I'll plug you.” 

Alvous began to back away. An amused 
smile came over Howell's face. The poacher 
had backed only three steps when he stopped 
with amazing suddenness. In the small of 
his back he felt something, the meaning of 
which he well knew. The drawling voice of 
the State Warden broke the silence. 

“Drop your gun, Tony,” Coxon said. “And, 
Dorset, if you reach for a gun, or try to run, 
I'll drill you. Corporal Howell, I deputize you 
as Assistant State Game Warden. Search 
these men for weapons.” 

Howell advanced and searched the prison- 
ers; then, at Coxon’s order, he bound their 
wrists together. Coxon stepped over the res- 
ervation line and examined the burden they 
had carried. Three sacks had been suspend- 
ed under the pole. One was empty, but the 
other two were filled with speared and gut- 
ted salmon. 

‘All I need for an iron-clad case is the eggs 
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would be long before he came again,” ex- 
plained Sue’s father. “Budapest has another 
lion story, too. On the bridge which we will 
cross, going to Pest, there are also lions. The 


“young sculptor who made them forgot their 


tongues. So much fun was made of him that 
he leapt from that very bridge into the river, 
drowning himself in despair.” 

Inside the royal palace they wandered 
through one great room after another, each 
one more gorgeous than the last. Sue had not 
known there was so much gilded furniture, so 
many marble pillars, so many crystal chan- 
deliers in the world. To find them all in one 
palace was overwhelming. 

The only rooms which looked at all inti- 
mate and livable were those in the private 
apartments of the Empress Elizabeth. Even 
though they were Victorian, in the fashion of 
the Empress’s day, the girls thought them 
charming. Sue’s mother had told them much 
of this beautiful and tragic woman who hated 
the pomp and ceremony of being an Empress 
and, whenever possible, escaped her queenly 
duties to spend her days writing poetry, tak- 
ing long walks through the forest with her 
dogs, or riding the spirited horses that she 
loved so much. Whenever she had to appear 
in public she suffered agonies of shyness, 
carrying a fan and parasol to hide her face 
from the staring and curious crowds. The 
girls could see from her portraits and statues 
how exquisite she must have been, with her 
thick braids worn as a coronet, her delicate 
features, and her graceful, slender body. They 
were sure, if they had been so lovely, they 
would have wanted everyone to see them. 

Toward dusk they drove up to the high 
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and spears,” Coxon said, “and I'll find them 
in the morning.” 

“Better get them to-night,’’ Howell urged. 
“I have an idea that the Indians, especially 
the Siwashes, are in on this and, if so, they'll 
make away with them before daylight.” 

“I'd like to get them, but it would be hope- 
less looking for them in the dark.” 

“I don’t think so,”” Howell answered with 
a grin. “I've got a helper, you know. Here, 
Byng, seek. Fetch, boy!” 

He pointed to the dead salmon, then waved 
his hand down Muck Creek. Byng barked 
his comprehension and started off, Howell, 
Coxon, and the prisoners following. It took 
the dog only a few moments to locate the cache 
and Coxon grinned with satisfaction as he saw 
two spears, a dark lantern, and a sack of sal- 
mon eggs. 

“Case complete,” he declared. “These are 
two birds I'll sure be glad to put in the 
Big House. And it’s there they'll go, thanks 
to you,” 

“And Byng,” Howell added. 

“You bet ‘and Byng’,” Coxon said as he 
stopped to stroke the sleek liver-and-white 
head of the springer. “Well, thanks a mil- 
lion. Anytime I can help you, just whistle. 
You'll be in court to-morrow morning?” 

“IT will not!’ Howell declared emphat- 
ically. ‘Do you know what Byng and I are 
going to do? We're going back to barracks, 
climb into bed, and sleep for about a week. 
We've been up all night, for five nights run- 
ning, on this case.” 

Coxon chuckled. 

“All right, I'll get the case postponed for 
a couple of days,’ he said. ‘You've earned 
your sleep, both of you. Pleasant dreams!” 
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citadel which had been the barrier, for so 
long, between East and West, civilization and 
barbarism, Christian and Moslem. As they 
sat overlooking the two cities, the old city of 
Buda and the new one of Pest, Sue’s father 
told them a little of the history of Hungary. 
First came the Romans. There were the re- 
mains of an early Roman settlement on the 
banks of the Danube, a little way above Buda. 
Then came Attila, the Hun, with his hordes 
of barbarians, overrunning all Hungary. Four 
hundred years later came the Magyars under 
Arpad, the picturesque forerunners of the 
present Hungarians. At various times the 
Turks swept up from the south and the Mon- 
gols down from the north, but all feudal 
Europe combined with the descendents of 
Arpad to keep the infidels from crossing the 
Danube and overthrowing Western civiliza- 
tion. Sue's father told of the restless no- 
mads who brought their herds to the great 
steppes of eastern Hungary and whose chil- 
dren’s children now ride magnificent horses 
over all their boundless cattle ranges; of fer- 
tile fields and forests and mountains; and of 
all the wide lands that eventually belonged to 
Hungary, including Czechoslovakia and parts 
of Jugoslavia. He told of the bitterness of the 
Hungarians over the loss of these countries 
with their rich resources, at the time of the 
Versailles treaty after the Great War, and 
their longing to get them back again. He told 
of the national motto which appears every- 
where, from the small signs in the street cars 
to the public parks where it is written large 
in flowers, and which, freely translated, means, 
“We believe in God, we believe in our coun- 
try, we believe in divine justice and in the 
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ultimate restitution of greater Hungary.” 

When they got back again to the hotel, no 
puppy was to be found. He had departed, 
leaving half a baggage strap and a well- 
chewed rubber as the only evidences of his 
occupation. The girls were distressed, hunt- 
ing high and low, without, of course, daring 
to question any of the hotel staff. . 

“Well, 1 suppose he’s gone forever,” said 
Sue, sinking down on the bed at last. “We've 
looked everywhere, but I don’t see how he 
could possibly have gotten out unless he 
squeezed through the railing of the balcony.” 

In the evening they all walked along the 
water front, watching the lights of the farther 
shore reflected in the river and the little 
pleasure-boats that went up and down. The 
girls fell to giggling over the unpronounce- 
able signs that they saw everywhere, with 
words seemingly a yard long and letters all 
decorated with wmlauts and accents and cir- 
cles. It looked like no other language that 
they had ever seen before. 

“Is it like Russian, Daddy?” asked Sue. 

‘No, it is not related to any other language 
in the world but Finnish. Probably they had 
some remote Asiatic ancestors in common. 
Even the greatest students of language rarely 
study Hungarian, so that a very beautiful lit- 
erature is practically lost to the outside 
world. Franz Josef himself, Emperor of Aus- 
tria-Hungary for more than sixty years, never 
learned to speak to his subjects in their own 
language. But his wife, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, loved Budapest more than any other 
place in Europe and studied Hungarian unul 
she could speak it perfectly. As a consequence 
the Hungarians adored her and she served as 
mediator for them with the Emperor.” 

The girls were amused at the glass tele- 
phone booths in the middle of the street and 
the gesticulations of the conversationalists 
within. 

“Can you imagine that in New York,” said 
Sue, ‘“‘at the corner of Fifth Avenue and For- 
ty-Second Street, for instance?” 

They exclaimed over the cleanliness of the 
city, a garbage can on every corner, and Sue's 
father said that a friend of his once had been 
arrested in Budapest for dropping a cigarette 
wrapper in the street. 

They heard music coming from a big cage, 
dropped in to see what was going on, and 
stayed to eat ices. 

There was an orchestra of gypsy boys, 
many of them quite small, dressed in blue 
trousers, brightly embroidered vests, and flow- 
ing white sleeves. The music was now wild 
and joyous, now plaintive and sad. Sue no- 
ticed that none of the boys used any notes 
although some of the compositions they 
played were very difficult, like Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies. From time to time one of 
the smaller boys stood on a chair, where he 
could be seen by every one, to direct the or- 
chestra, and one tiny lad played an entire 
piece with his violin upside down. Sue and 
Jovanka could almost imagine themselves out 
on the great plains beside the gypsy tents, 
dancing and singing in the moonlight. For 
that was where these dark-skinned boys had 
come from, bringing with them the mystical, 
plaintive quality of the gypsy music. 

Afterwards Sue’s father told the girls fas- 
cinating tales of the wandering gypsies who 
built their fires and pitched their tents on the 
high steppes of eastern Hungary. He told 
them, too, of the herdsmen who followed the 
sheep and cattle over the plains, dressed in 
long sheepskin cloaks which, in summer, they 
wore with the fur inside to keep out the heat. 
He spoke of the (Continued on page 35) 
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“Soup of the evening, beautiful soup...” 
HOT SOUPS for COLD DAYS 


CRISP, shining winter's day—perhaps 
you've been skating or skiing, or even 
building a snowman! Anyway you're 

cold, tired, and, oh, so hungry! Does any- 
thing taste better than a steaming bowl of 
good hot soup? There's real magic in it; it 
sends new life coursing through your veins. 

Soup has been a true friend to man for 
ages. Every nation has its favorite. You could 
almost tell the traits of a nation by the kind 
of soup it eats: the heavy, sturdy soups of 
England, turtle soup and oxtail soup; the com- 
plex, flavorsome soup of Russia, bortsch, with 
its garnish of sour cream; the nourishing, eco- 
nomical soupe of the French peasant, petite 
marmite, named for the earthenware pot in 
which it is served. I have always felt that na- 
tional traits are mirrored quite clearly in 
soups. 

And so when it comes to America, the melt- 
ing pot of nations, it is natural that the soups 
as well as other cookery should show some- 
what this world influence. We have borrowed 
much from the French and our clear soups 
show their origin from the French consommé. 

In addition to clear soups, we commonly 
recognize two other types: cream soups and 
thick soups. There are many other classifi- 
cations, but these three suffice. 

Clear soups such as bouillon and con- 
sommé are made of meat stock. They add lit- 
tle to the food value of a meal and are usu- 
ally served as the first course to lend zest to 
the beginning of the meal. Consommé is made 
from two or three kinds of meat; it is highly 
seasoned, cleared, and strained. Bouillon is 
made from lean beef, is more delicately sea- 
soned and cleared. For stock, the meat is cut 
into small pieces, covered with cold water, 
and cooked very slowly for several hours. 
Vegetables may be added to give additional 
flavor. The stock is then seasoned and 
cleared. 

I am including in our recipes a modern, 
quick way of making meat stock as well as 
directions for clearing stock. This stock may 
* be used as the basis for many soups. Noodles, 
rice, barley, or vegetables may be added to 
give extra food value and flavor. I am also 
giving you a recipe for Julienne soup, so 
named for the famous French chef, Jean 
Julien. He first added to his soup a mixture 
of root vegetables, all cut in thin strips an 
inch or so long—so soup of this type is called 
Julienne! 

In addition to these “brown stock” soups, 
other delicious soups may be made of chicken 
stock, or vegetable stock. The best chicken 
stock is made, of course, from a fowl cut up 
and cooked slowly for several hours. But sat- 
isfactory stock may be made from the bones 
of the roast chicken or turkey left from the 
Sunday dinner, with a bit of onion or a few 
celery leaves-added. This should simmer for 
several hours to extract every bit of nutri- 
ment; then it may be strained, and rice or a 
few shredded vegetables may be added. Veg- 
etable stock is the water in which vegetables 
have been cooked. This stock contains val- 
uable substances, minerals and vitamins. It 
should not be thrown out, but should be util- 
ized in making soups. 








By JANE CARTER 


Delicious and nutritious are the cream 
soups which have a base of vegetable or 
chicken stock. They contain milk or cream 
and are usually thickened slightly to bind the 
ingredients together. They constitute an ex- 
cellent way of helping us include our daily 
quota of milk in our menus. With a simple 
salad and whole wheat bread and butter they 
comprise a nourishing and substantial meal 
for any family. 

I am including in our recipes: Duchess 
Soup and Corn Soup, thickened with quick- 
cooking tapioca; and Cream of Mushroom 
Soup and Cream of Carrot Soup, thickened 
with flour. They are all delicious. You will 
also like the Vegetable Chowder. This is an 
example of those thick soups which are hearty 
enough for a full meal. Other soups of this 
type are fish chowders, bean or pea soup, or 
oyster stew. 

Thick soups and thin soups; light soups 
and hearty soups; whatever kind you make, 
remember this word of advice—serve it very 
hot! 


Quickly Made Meat Stock 


1 pound round steak, 
ground 


6 cups cold water 
1 teaspoon salt 

Place meat in kettle, add salt, and cover 
with cold water. Cover and simmer gently 
one hour, removing scum as it forms. Strain 
through cheesecloth and clear if desired. 
Makes about five cups stock. May be used in 
vegetable and cream soups. 
To clear soup: Season to taste before clearing. 
Cool soup mixture. Skim off fat. Add slightly 
beaten whites and crushed shells of two eggs. 
Heat slowly, beating constantly. Boil five 
minutes. Let stand about twenty minutes to 
settle. Strain through double thickness of 
cheesecloth. Reheat to serve. To remove any 
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CREAM OF CORN 
POP CORN IS A COLD-WEATHER DELICACY 


SOUP GARNISHED WITH 


remaining fat, draw strips of unglazed paper 
across surface of stock. 


Julienne Soup 


1 quart soup stock 
3/, cup carrots, cut in 


3/4, cup diced potatoes 
1 small onion, sliced 


strips Salt and pepper 
3/4, cup celery, cut in 1 tablespoon finely 
strips chopped parsley 
3/, cup string beans, cut 
in strips 


Heat stock, add vegetables and seasonings, and 
cook gently until vegetables are tender. Add 
chopped parsley and serve. Serves four. 


Corn Soup 


114 cups canned corn 

1 cup meat broth, or 1 
cup water and 2 bouil- 
lon cubes 

2 cups rich milk 

144 tablespoons quick- 
cooking tapioca 


1 teaspoon salt 

V4 teaspoon sugar 

ly teaspoon minced 
onion 

114 tablespoons butter 


Cook corn in broth ten minutes; force through 
sieve. Combine with milk, tapioca, salt, 
sugar, and onion in top of double boiler. 
Place over rapidly boiling water and heat un- 
til scalded (allow five to seven minutes aftet 
water resumes boiling) ; then cook five min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Add butter. Garnish 
with popcorn. Serves four to six. 


Duchess Soup 
2 tablespoons quick- 
cooking tapioca 
1 teaspoon salt 


4 cups milk 
2 tablespoons butter 
ly cup grated American 


14 teaspoon pepper cheese 
1 tablespoon - minced 2 tablespoons chopped 
onion parsley 


Combine tapioca, salt, pepper, onion, and 
milk in top of double boiler. Place over rap- 
idly boiling water and heat until scalded (al- 
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low five to seven minutes after water resumes 
boiling) ; then cook five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Add butter, cheese, and parsley, and 
cook until cheese is entirely melted. Serves 
fouf to six. 


Cream of Carrot Soup 


2 tablespoons butter Dash of pepper 

2 tablespoons flour 2 cups diced carrots 
2 cups milk 1 onion 

ly teaspoon salt 2 cups boiling water 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add flour and stir 
to a smooth paste. Add milk gradually, stir- 
ring constantly, and continue cooking and 
stirring until thickened. Season with salt and 
pepper. Cook carrots and onion in water un- 
til tender; then rub through sieve with water 
in which they were cooked. Combine with 
white sauce. Reheat. Garnish with chopped 
parsley. Serves four to six. 


Cream of Fresh Mushroom Soup 


1, pound fresh mush- 4 tablespoons butter 
rooms 3 tablespoons flour 
cups boiling water 3 cups rich milk 
bouillon cubes (chicken Dash of salt 

flavor) Dash of pepper 
slices onion 


* 


» 
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Wash mushrooms and slice very thin. Place 
in kettle; add water, bouillon cubes, and on- 
ion. Heat to boiling point and simmer gently 
twenty minutes. Melt butter in saucepan, add 
flour, and stir until smooth. Add milk and 
continue cooking and stirring until thickened. 
Add to mushrooms. Season. Serves four. 


Split Pea Soup 


1’, cup dried split peas 
1 ham bone, or small 
piece of left-over ham 


1 small onion, sliced 
4 cups boiling water 


Wash peas. Cover with cold water and soak 
overnight. Add remaining ingredients and 
cook slowly about one and one-half hours, or 
until peas are tender. Rub through sieve. 
Season with dash of salt and pepper. If soup 
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beautiful Hungarian horses and their dashing 
riders, some of them descended from ancient 
kings, who owned these vast cattle-grazing 
ranges. And, most exciting of all, he told of 
the bandits who once roamed the plains. 
When the girls went to sleep that night, 
their heads were still full of gypsies and wild 
horsemen and fearless bandits. Suddenly Sue 
awoke. She had a feeling that she had heard 
something unusual. Cautiously she raised her- 
self on one elbow, not making a sound. 
There, silhouetted against the window, was 
the outline of a head, peering into the room. 
Slowly it moved from side to side. 
‘Goodness,’ muttered Sue, still half-asleep, 
“it's one of those bandits who has climbed 
over the balcony. I must let Jovanka know.” 
She leaned over to Jovanka’s bed and fairly 
hissed in her ear, “Wake up! And keep still!” 
Now both girls sat bolt upright in bed. 
This time there were faint sounds of scraping. 
Sue reached for the brass candlestick on her 
table and prepared to use it as a weapon, and 
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is too thick, add boiling water. Serve with 
hot corn bread. Serves four. 


Oyster Stew 


1 pint oysters Salt 
4 tablespoons butter Paprika 
4 cups rich milk, scalded 


Cook oysters in butter until edges curl. Add 
to hot milk, and season with salt and paprika. 
Serve at once. Serves four. 


Manhattan Clam Chowder 


1 pint clams 4 cups boiling water 


1 cup water 2 cups cubed potatoes 
1 one-inch cube fat salt 142 cups canned to- 
pork, finely diced matoes 


Y, cup sliced celery 
¥Y, cup sliced onions 


14 teaspoons salt 
Yg teaspoon pepper 





Add clams to water and bring to a boil; 
drain, reserving liquor. Cut firm parts of | 
clams in small pieces. Add to rest of clams. | 
Fry out pork until delicately browned, add 
celery and onions, and sauté about one min- | 
ute. Add water, clam liquor, potatoes, to- 
matoes, and seasonings, bring to a boil, and 
simmer thirty minutes. Add clams and cook 
slowly thirty minutes longer. Serves six. 


Vegetable Chowder 


tablespoons butter 1 cup water 
tablespoon minced 2 tablespoons quick- 
onion cooking tapioca 
tablespoons chopped 14 teaspoon sugar 
green pepper 1 teaspoon salt 

cup peas 1 cup canned corn 
cup diced carrots 2% cups milk 


N 
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Melt butter in saucepan; add onion and pep- | 
per and cook ten minutes, stirring frequently ; | 
then add peas, carrots, and water, and cook 
slowly twenty to thirty minutes, or until veg- 
etables are tender. Combine with tapioca, | 
sugar, salt, corn, and milk in top of double | 
boiler. Place over rapidly boiling water and 
heat until scalded; then cook five minutes, | 
stirring frequently. Serves six to eight. 


Jovanka did the same. At that moment the 
bandit turned his head slightly and made a 
funny sound. As he did so, he was seen in 
the brilliant moonlight to have long flopping 
ears and a wiggly nose. 

“It's the puppy!” exclaimed both girls at 
once. Dropping the candlesticks, they hopped 
out of bed to rush for the balcony. Sure 
enough, dragging his strap behind him, the 
puppy had evidently squeezed through the 
same opening through which he had gone 
out. Relief made the girls welcome him even 
more ecstatically than they would have other- 
wise. It was only after a subdued romp that 
he could be persuaded to curl up and go to 
sleep on the foot of Sue’s bed. 

The next day they were up bright and 
early, to drive out to Mezékévesd, for the 
Sunday display of costumes. At breakfast they 
discussed what to do with the puppy. 

‘Master or no master,” said Sue, “I think 
he ought to have a name. We can't even give 
him away without calling him something.” 

“I once had a dog named Jani,” offered 
Jovanka. “How would that do?” 

‘Fine!’ cried Sue, (Continued on page 38) 
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a uniform 


and all the ‘‘extras’’ 


WITHOUT A DIME 
TO PAY 


It’s the 
LIBBY THRIFT PLAN 


@ Just listen to this girls. You can get 
abrand new, complete uniform, and any- 
thing else you want from the Official 
Catalog except insignia, without spend- 
ing a dime! 

All you do is work the Libby Thrift 
Plan . . . save labels from Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. There’s no selling 
and it’s so easy to collect the Libby 








labels. Because Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk is so economical, so full of rich, 
creamy goodness that probably many 
of your mother’s friends already are 
using a lot of it. 

If you’re interested in getting some 
swell new equipment without cost, just 
clip this coupon and send it to Libby, 
Dept. AG-47, Welfare Bldg., Chicago. 
You'll have all the information by 
return mail. 





Libby, M¢Neill « Libby 
Dept. AG-47, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how I can get Scout equip- 
ment without cost. 


Grocer’s name..........---- 














MOBILIZING FOR HUMAN NEEDS 





It’s easy to make people cheer for a war 
however futile and destructive—but often 
hard to mobilize them for good causes in 
times of peace. One of the peace-time causes 
that deserves plenty of cheers is that of the 
Community Mobilization for Human Needs, 
with its Community Chests. 

The Community Chest plan is a method of 
joint financing, budgeting, and planning for 
the charities and the social services of cities 
and towns scattered all over the nation. The 
agencies that benefit are private ones and 
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stand quite apart from Government relief. 
They number some eight thousand five hun- 
dred and are working for human welfare in 
three hundred and ninety-eight American cities 
containing about two thirds of the country’s 
urban population. Between mid-October and 
the end of this year, all these cities will start 
their yearly drive in the war against suffering 
and want. Volunteers will ask for contri- 
butions. 

In the past, campaigns for charities often 
proved very expensive. Salaries and office rent 
cut deeply into funds. Drives sometimes cost 
as much as fifty per cent of the total amount 
raised. Too little was left for welfare work. 
But times have changed—and it’s the Com- 
munity Chest idea that changed them. By 
this plan there’s only one big yearly money- 
raising campaign. Expenses are cut. In De- 
troit, for instance, one drive, to-day, for 
seventy-seven charitable organizations costs 
only six per cent of the total amount collected. 

Thus the Community Chests live up to the 
slogan: All for One, One for All. 





MIRACULOUS METAL 


There’s a certain metal that’s now cheaper 
than it’s ever been before. It's only—get ready 
for a shock !—seven hundred thousand dollars 
an ounce! This metal is radium. The price 
has fallen to about one fifth of what it was 
ten years ago. And this in spite of the fact 
that there is said to be less than one and a 
third available pounds of it in the whole 
world, 

It is one of the strangest of substances. No 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


private individual ever owns it. No thief 
would dare to steal it, since it is used only in 
hospitals—in the treatment of cancer—and 
every particle of it is on record. Placed on 
paper, it burns it. Coming into contact with 
water, it turns it into its component gases. 

Destructive as radium is to living tissues— 
workers who extract it use lead-impregnated 
gloves for protection—the tiniest speck of it 
remains practically intact, though constantly 
giving off strange rays. Only after sixteen 
hundred years does it lose half its power. 

The chief source of radium is pitchblende, 
a glistening black rock. It was from this 
substance that Pierre and Marie Curie first 
extracted it, in 1898. The largest known sup- 
ply of pitchblende is in Radium City, in far- 
northern Canada. It requires over a million 
pounds of ore to produce a single gram! 

And now Mrs. Josie Bishop announces that 
her tract of land on the Mojave Desert, in 
California, has a large deposit of the richest 
radium ore ever found. If a survey proves 
this to be true—what a boon to American 
hospitals! 


A NEW WHAT-IS-IT ? 


It sounds like a riddle: What is that which 
has a head like a giraffe’s, legs like a zebra’s, 
a body like an antelope’s, and hoofs like a 
cow's? The answer is—the okapi. America 
now possesses one. He arrived early last 
August at the New York Zoological Park. 
A band of pygmies had captured him last 
November in the Belgian Congo and had 
taken him to the Buta Brothers, a Congo Cath- 
olic Mission. 

Even after the New York zoo purchased him 
he was allowed to adapt himself a bit to man’s 
ways, in Buta. Then he started on his long 
journey—first to Antwerp, where Dr. Blair 
of the New York zoo met him, and from there 
on to his new home. On the voyage he was 
plied with the freshest vegetables. He is the 





fourth okapi in captivity. Antwerp has two, 
the London zoo one. 

So far, he seems to like America. His blue 
eyes are tender and content. But his attendants 
are careful to remember that his kick can be 
terrific, 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


FIRST LADY OF THE PRESS 


On a certain midsummer day this year, a 
woman with blue eyes and a keen, searching 
brain was reading some newspaper clippings 
with startled amusement. The clippings came 
from English papers. They declared solemnly 
that the celebrated columnist, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, was being suggested, in America, as 
Republican nominee for President in 1940. 
No wonder the blue-eyed woman was smiling. 
She herself was Dorothy Thompson. Later 
that same day she announced, “I’m quite sure 
we are going to have no women in the White 
House—and least of all me.” 

Those British news stories, though chuckled 
at in America, did drive home the fact that 
Dorothy Thompson has a wide international 
reputation. 





She was born in 1894, in Lancaster, New 
York—daughter of an English lay preacher. 
At fourteen she was sent to live with an aunt 
in Chicago where she prepared for college. 
Syracuse University was her next stop. There, 
she majored in English with the idea of 
teaching. But she never taught school. In- 
stead, after vicissitudes, she turned to a ‘sala- 
ried job in woman's suffrage work, then to 
writing copy in an advertising agency, next 
to doing publicity for a social-service organi- 
zation. Finally she went to Europe—and 
found herself, as a reporter. No trip was too 
strenuous, no assignment too full of peril. 
Scoop followed scoop. The Philadelphia Pxb- 
lic Ledger made her head of its Central Euro- 
pean bureau in Berlin. 

There she met a famous American—Sinclair 
Lewis—who fell in love with her. They were 
married, toured England in a trailer, came 
back to the United States. She had a child, a 
boy. 

When she started to write again, she 
dropped straight reporting and blazed a new 
trail with vast energy. She became America’s 
fiist woman columnist to write on political 
affairs. Now, her syndicated column goes to 
papers with a combined circulation of seven 
million. Her yearly income is close to thirty- 
five thousand dollars. 

“She can’t be just one woman,” a journal- 
ist who had never met her, declared. “She 
must be ten women, working night and day!” 
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significant in that, is there not? An entry 
made in Mrs. Low’s diary in 1911 says: 

“I met Sir Robert Baden-Powell last week, 
and have since motored alone two hundred 
miles to Louty, to see his bust of John Smith. 
It is a rare good thing.” 

Fired by Sir Robert's enthusiasm for the 
Boy Scouts, Mrs. Low's vision of Scouting 
for American girls resulted. 

The little clay group which I found in the 
storeroom is before me as I write. It is so 
much more than a tiny bit of pottery. It is of 

such stuff as dreams are made on,’ it is of 
such stuff that art is born. As I touch its 
glossy surface, I can see a glowing Southern 
woman working with sure fingers over soft 
and malleable clay. A tender light is in her 
eyes for she is modeling to her vision and 
the group which is taking shape under her 
touch is symbolic—forward-marching Girl 
Scouts, girls prepared for life. 


ras7yrt 
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attentive love. Poppy would throw the her- 
ring into the air, give a short bark, catch her 
lunch and swallow it, and then look at her 
master for approval out of her sad,loving eyes. 

“Poppy, you're old enough to find seal 
friends now. You're no longer a helpless 
baby,”” Miller would complain. “I came here 
to be alone. Now either you or I must leave 
this island. Don’t you understand that I can’t 
have a five-foot animal using up all the small 
space of my one room? I can’t ever be tidy 
with you here—you upset everything, all my 
papers and books and dishes, you know you 
do.” 

Poppy wriggled with happiness at being 
talked to, and snuggled lovingly against her 
friend. 

“You're a pest—my friends won't come to 
see me any more. They say your nose is cold 
and clammy when you touch them, and they 
don’t like cold, clammy noses. You bark and 
interrupt whenever I want to talk to them. 
Pretty soon they won't come here at all.” 

Finally Miller engaged his fisher friends to 
take him for a long sail in their motor boat, 
with Poppy along. They had considerable dif- 
ficulty in inducing her to wriggle into the boat 
for she had grown amazingly, but they did 
manage it at last. The fishermen steered far 
out to sea, far, far beyond Seguin light and 
the sight of land—some twenty miles, in fact. 
Then, regretfully—for he loved her in spite 
of her persistent devotion—Miller helped 
throw the seal overboard. 

At first she seemed about to follow, but 
soon, as the fishermen put on speed and re- 
turned landwards by a roundabout way, she 
was lost to view. 

“Well, good-by, Poppy!” said John Miller, 
blowing his nose hard. ‘You'll be all right, 
I know.” 

On the mainland, he stocked up with fresh 
provisions. He hummed a little, feeling free 
at last, and thought of a quiet evening. Poppy 
had grown pretty noisy lately. Giving atten- 
tion, she expected it in return. 

“Poor Poppy!” he thought. “Poor little 
thing!” But he was glad that she was gone, 
and told himself so. (Continued on page 49) 
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THE NEWSPAPER’S 


STAR REPORTER 





to work is a modern newspaper 
office. Typewriters race like ma- 
chine gunfire . . . fast typesetting 
machines jangle ... giant presses 
roll and rumble—printing as many 
as 600 papers a minute. 


the clatter and action is the con- 
stant ring of telephone bells. 


paper's star reporters. No matter 
where a story breaks, it offers the 
quickest, surest way to get the 
news to the city desk. 


phone is their right-hand man. 
By calling up contacts, they track 
down news. And when on the 
scene of a story, they leg it to the 
nearest telephone with the facts. 


of its speed to America’s telephone 
system—the fastest, 
most reliable telephone 
service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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But shrill and sharp above all 


Truly the telephone is one of a 


Reporters will tell you the tele- 


Modern journalism owes much 
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Great Opportunities for Young Women 


A microscope for your home 
will enable you to understand the mi- 
nute organisms of flowers and minerals 
Ours is specially made for those who 
would experiment at home the prin- 
ciples they learn at school. Magnifies 
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mirror. Packed in dust- eee | cabinet. 
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ness World. Learn Gregg Shorthand, Type 
writing, Bookkeeping, Business English, and 
other necessary subjects in spare time. Modern, 
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finish in few months. Diploma awar Thou 
sands of a cessful graduates ev erywhere. Write 
today for FREE catalog. 
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SUE GOES 


and “Jani” the puppy became immediately. 

“Let's take him with us to-day,” suggested 
Sue’s mother. “He would like the ride, and 
we might find him a home in the country.” 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny morning. Jani 
sat with his paws hanging over the edge of 
the car, his pink tongue lolling out, and 
barked excitedly whenever they passed a 
flock of waddling geese, or an amiable, wide- 
horned cow. They flashed by wide fields of 
yellowing wheat, quaint villages with their 
rows of Lombardy poplars and well-sweeps 
with arms lifted against the sky. Now and 
then a blue cart filled with peasants drew 
aside as they approached, or a shepherd in a 
vividly embroidered cloak guided his flock 
into a huddle at the roadside and stood 
watching, pipe in mouth, as they passed. 

It was a long ride, and they ate lunch in the 
car, arriving at Mezékévesd in the early aft- 
ernoon. The girls hopped out with Jani in 
tow. Here was a fashion parade indeed, and 
Sue and Jovanka were all eyes as they fol- 
lowed the throngs of strolling villagers about. 
The girls and women moved arm in arm in 
a constant stream, chatting gayly. They were 
dressed in finely-pleated, bell-shaped skirts, 
layer upon layer of them, that tilted coquet- 
tishly above their high red-leather boots as 
they walked. Their aprons and velvet bodices 
were adorned with brilliant embroidery, and 
their white under-blouses had short puffed 
sleeves. The young girls wore high crowns of 
gold and silver lace studded with semi-pre- 
cious stones, each one tied with a cluster of 
vivid ribbons that hung down behind. The 
older women had darker dresses with more 
somber embroidery, and dark kerchiefs tied 
over peaked headdresses. 

Behind them followed the young men in 
white embroidered trousers, full and pleated, 
with long, full sleeves to match. Their vests 
were of felt appliqued in brilliant colors and 
their bright blue aprons were gayly embroid- 
ered, too. The crowning glory of each of these 
dashing swains was a jaunty, high-crowned 
derby decked with ribbons or flowers, and held 
in place over one eye with an elastic around 
the back of the head. The older men wore 
cloaks of felt, or sheep-skin with the fur in- 
side, flung over their shoulders, the sleeves 
hanging loosely and the cuffs tucked into viv- 
idly decorated pockets. Even the tiniest chil- 
dren were dressed in replicas of the costumes 
of the grown-ups. 

Sue and Jovanka were so fascinated that 
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they followed first one group and then an- 
other. But Jani was more interested in the 
dogs and cats of Mezdékévesd than in the cos- 
tumes. However, being firmly attached to the 
girls by a leash, he went with them for the 
most part unprotestingly, and behind him fol- 
lowed, hand in hand, two plump cherubs in 
Hungarian regalia. Whenever he stopped, 
they overtook him and patted him joyfully. 
Whenever he continued his promenade at the 
end of the leash, they pursued him patiently. 

Sue’s mother finally mentioned the matter to 
the girls. ‘‘Do you see who is following you? 
They haven't taken their eyes off Jani for the 
last half hour. They look exactly like ani- 
mated dolls, but I suppose they are real. Per- 
haps they were sent by Providence.” 

“Oh, the darlings!” cried Sue. “I’ve been 
so busy watching the procession of costumes, 
that I haven’t seen anything else. Do you 
suppose they'd like to have Jani?” 

“Why not find out?” suggested her mother. 

So Sue and Jovanka sat on the edge of a 
fountain, and beckoned to Jani’s admirers to 
come to them. With signs they tried to ask 
the children if they wanted to keep the puppy 
for their own, but they did not understand. 
Finally Sue picked up Jani and put him in 
the little boy’s arms, and Jovanka gave the 
end of the leash to the little girl to hold. At 
last they understood and their faces shone 
with delight. They called to their mother, 
who stood in a group nearby, and told her 
what had happened. She, too, was pleased 
to have the little dog, thanking the girls with 
a shy curtsy. Then she beckoned to them 
to follow her, leading the way to a thatched 
and white-washed cottage with flowers in 
the window boxes. 

The girls had to stoop to go through the 
low door. The room inside might have been 
an illustration for that charming book, M/éi, 
by Maude and Miska Petersham. There was 
a bed hung with gay curtains and piled with 
embroidered puffs and pillows. There were 
chests and cupboards decorated with fat hearts 
and birds and flowers. Even the beams were 
painted in vivid colors, and around the walls 
were rows of bright bowls and plates. 

The housewife motioned to the girls to 
sit on the painted bench beside the table, 
spreading before them a beautifully embroid- 
ered cloth. On it she placed two pottery 
bowls filled with milk and a plate of poppy- 
seed cakes. She put another bow! of milk 
before Jani, who lapped it up with noisy ap- 


BOBO WITHERSPOON, HOSTESS 


her Girl Scout Handbook which she had 
prudently brought with her. Then, hurrying 
back to the stiff group of ladies, she said 
cheerfully, “I’m supposed to introduce you, 
but I dare say you all know each other so 
I'll just introduce myself. I'm Bobo Wither- 
spoon. And I've just passed Second Class 
and this is my first badge. That is, I hope I'll 
get it, but you never can tell.” 

“Badge?” repeated the tallest lady, as if 
Bobo had been speaking Chinese. 

“My Hostess badge. I’m one of the group, 
you know. Of course, you prob'ly know all 
the requirements of al] the badges, but I’m 
only just starting. You must know all there 
is about Girl Scouting.” 

“We know some aspects,” said one of the 
ladies in a singularly acid tone. 


“I’m afraid we are not very well informed 
as to the badges,” said the tall one. 

“Oh, aren’t you?” said Bobo. ‘Perhaps 
you'd like to look at my book while I get the 
teapot. I ought to have taken your wraps, by 
the way. May I take your wraps?” 

‘Never mind, thank you,” said the guests. 

“Pretty hard to be a proper hostess when 
they keep saying, ‘No, thank you,’”’ Bobo 
thought as she hastened into the kitchen. 

When she hurried back with the teapot 
and a large plate of sandwiches, the heads of 
all the visitors were bent above the profi- 
ciency badge pamphlet which had been slipped 
between the covers of the Handbook. They 
were turning the leaves with interest. 

“Business Women,” murmured one. 

“Canner, Cook,” said another. 
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preciation. As they ate, the girls pointed 
out various things about the room, admiringly. 
The woman could see that they particularly 
liked her embroideries. Proudly she opened 
the chest and brought out one lovely bodice 
and apron after another. Last of all she 
showed them a pleated crimson skirt trimmed 
with row after row of gold and silver rib- 
bons. 

Meantime the children romped with Jani, 
who seemed to know that this was to be his 
future home. At last, tired with play and 
fairly bulging from his huge bow! of milk, 
he flopped suddenly onto the blue cushion 
the children had arranged for him in the cor- 
ner, and went contentedly to sleep. 

While Jani still slept, the girls went out 
again into the dazzling sunlight of the little 
street, with the brilliant costumes and the 
window boxes glowing against the white- 
washed houses. They slept, too, for most 
of the drive home through the cool, sweet 
darkness. 

During the following week in Budapest, 
they explored Parliament House and the muse- 
ums, had tea on green Saint Margaret's Is- 
land, visited enchanting shops, swam in sev- 
eral of the famous pools, and ate sturgeon 
and apple pastry to the tune of the orchestra 
in the City Park. 

Most thrilling of all, they went to see the 
pageant of costume and dance put on by the 
peasants of the many Hungarian villages in 
honor of Saint Stephen’s festival. This series 
of folk dances was called the Pearly Bouquet, 
and it included, indeed, all the flowers of 
the rich Hungarian folk lore. The girls 
couldn’t bear to miss a single evening of it, 
in the great hall where the costumes in the 
audience were almost as brilliant as those on 
the stage. 

The next Sunday morning they rose at five 
o'clock to get places from which to watch 
while the sacred hand of Saint Stephen, which 
had blessed so many people a thousand years 
before, was carried through the streets in glit- 
tering procession, a gorgeous climax to the 
week. 

Now it was all over, this colorful inter- 
lude in a rather drab and uninteresting world. 
Sue wondered why so many countries have 
lost their traditional color and unique quality. 
If only every country could preserve its an- 
cient and lovely customs and costumes, as 
Hungary has done, the world would be a 
much more thrilling place to live in. 
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“Look, my -dear—Handywoman, Laun- 
dress, Needlewoman.” 

“Highly constructive,’ commented the tall- 
est lady. “Highly constructive.” Perceiving 
Bobo and her refreshments, she started up, 
saying, “Really, I feel we mustn’t presume 
upon your hospitality. You're expecting oth- 
ers.” 

“Just the rest of the Council,” Bobo re- 
peated, pouring tea. “Would you like hot 
water in this? It seems to be rather strong. 
And lemon, or cream, or both?” 

Decidedly rushed by the necessity of being 
sole hostéss to six guests, she managed to 
pour out six cups with extreme rapidity, and 
flew from kitchen to visitors, pressing upon 
them sandwiches and cake which they hesi- 
tantly accepted. (Continued on page 41) 
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THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals what the 
icture on page 30 is about, a prize of a new 
os will be awarded. Brevity will be a point 
in favor of any caption. Each competitor may 
send as many as she chooses. Please print cap- 
tions and include only your name, address, age, 
and date on the same sheet of paper. Address 
your entries to the Caption Contest Editor, c/o 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City. You do not have to be a sub- 
scriber to enter this contest. Entries must be 
mailed by October twenty-nfth. 











Who Cracked the August Nut? 


Five hundred and twelve girls submit- 
ted captions for the eighth "Naked 
Suite drawing. The winning caption is 
The Clinging Oak and the Sturdy Vine, 
submitted by Lucy Chase Wright of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Lucy will receive a 
book as a prize. 

Other good captions were: Leap Year 
Rescue (submitted by three girls) ; “Arms 
and the Man” ; Hollywood Heroics; Out, 
But Not Down (submitted by two girls) ; 
Carry Me Back to Terra Firma; Her Hero 
in Arms; His Shero (submitted by three 
girls); Maid’s Knight Out; Circus Act; 
Local Girl Makes Good; Latest Movie— 
“Ann in Reverseland”; What Will the 
Movies Think of Next?; Bring Him Back 
Alive; Five Siren; The Acrobat’'s Daugh- 
ter (submitted by two girls); The Fire- 
man’s Daughter (by two); One —_ 
Turn Deserves Another (by four) ; Fair 
Lady, Fire Laddie (by two) ; Beauty ver- 
sus Brawn (by two ); Rescue in Reverse 
(by nineteen); Vice Versa (by twenty- 
three); The Weaker Sex, (by thirty- 
four); The Rescuer Rescued (by fifty- 
four) ; The Tables Turned (by seventy) ; 
and Lady, Save That Fireman, or some 
variation of "Fireman! Save My Child!” 
(by one hundréd and four girls). 
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BY ANNA COYLE 


Autumn sends your Shopping Sleuth in | 


search of ideas for indoor good times and 
handicrafts. There must be a Hallowe'en 
party, of course, to start the season, so here 
are suggestions for the latest costumes. And 
a word, also, about monogramming glass- 
ware and about the latest needlepoint designs. 


Hallowe’en Fun 


Your Hallowe'en party is sure 


costume party. 
about costumes that livens up an 
evening. Be a pirate, a gypsy, a 
Spanish, Dutch, or Hawaiian girl. 
An inexpensive booklet is avail- 


| able which gives directions for making fifty 


different costumes out of crépe pi 
surprisingly durable and produces stunning ef- 
fects at little cost. They're easy to make, too. 


Needlepoint News 


The thrill of discovery 
came to your Shopping 
Sleuth when she stepped in- 
to the display room of 
yarn manufacturer for a 
hint of yarn fashions-to-be. 
Instead of the usual sweat- 
ers and coats of the sea- 
son, the room was filled 
with fine pieces of needlepoint work—pillows, 
wall hangings, fireside screens, accessories for 
sports wear. The designs were made under 





the direction of a noted American needlepoint | 


artist and should make history. A book of di- | 
rections and designs, and suggestions for 
creating your own needlepoint pieces is of- 
fered. A new feature is the design in full 
color on white canvas, so that you have the 
pleasure of working the entire piece yourself. 
Yarn for the work comes in half-ounce skeins 
and may be had in a hundred shades. 





FOURTH: 
REMOVE STENCIL .. . AND 


gk rr 
° BEAUTIFUL 
MONOGRAM REMAINS 











Monogram Your Glassware 


You may now etch your monogram on 
glassware. It is very simple; with a mono- 
gram stencil and a tube of etching cream, the 
trick is don® in a couple of minutes. Each 
tube contains enough cream to etch your mono- 
gram into about four dozen pieces. Try it 
on tableware, perfume bottles, ash trays, bath- 
room bottles, and the like. 

Supplies for the work include the etching 
cream, in small or large tubes, Old English 
letters, two or three letter monograms, sets of 


| numbers, and sheets of aluminum foil for cut- 


ting your own designs. 


Shopping List 


Write to-day for a shopping list, telling where the arti- 


| cles mentioned here may be obtained. Send a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope with your request to Shoppin 
Sleuth, ©/o The American Girl, 14 W? goth St., NY rod | 


paper, which is | 


to be a success if you make it a| 
There’s something | 


| 


| 
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JOIN EMBROIDERY GUILD 


GIRL scouts! 


E’S FUN FOR YOU. 
Join the ate ee GUILD and make. it your hobby! 
No membership fee. Opportunity to make stunning gifts 
for family and friends, lovely things for yourself, at 
tremendous savings. We have full line of stamped goods 
for embroidery 


at wholesale prices: luncheon sets, pillow 
cases, samplers, linen sets, aprons, searfs, etc. Easy-to- 
follow instructions, simple patterns, for beginners; plenty 


of advanced art needlework for experts. 


AND PROFIT TOO! 
Make money far your troop this new easy way! You buy stamped 
materials direct N bape postage prepaid; a retailing to triends 
and relatives at big Sales guaranteed or money refunded! 
Packs »le, profital table | project for girl's clubs. Send postcard now for 
F illustrated catalog describin = oy patterns and 
materials available; also money making 


EMBROIDERY GUILD, tang 222 
740 Broadway New York City 


















Every 
Troop 
Should have 
This Catalog 


It lists at reasonable prices 
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DVENTURE! How alluring the very 

sound of the word is. Sometimes it is 
found in a big city, or on an island, or in 
searching for treasure, or in prospecting for 
gold, or in trading with the Indians. We 
never know when, or where, adventure will 
befall us. It may be just around the corner. 
Most of us find it jolly fun to read of others’ 
adventures in books. Here are books filled 
with remarkable occurrences and peopled with 
girls and boys who felt the urge for freedom. 

Ruth Sawyer kept a diary the year her 
family left her in New York with the Misses 
Peters. She was ten years old at that time. 
Last year she wrote the story of that mem- 
orable experience in a volume called Roller 
Skates (The Viking Press). The John New- 
bery Medal was presented to Mrs. Sawyer 
in June for having written the book. It was 
judged to be the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children 
during the year 1936. 

Lucinda, the heroine of Roller Skates, who 
is really Ruth Sawyer, had some of her most 
thrilling adventures through three friends she 
made that first month when she was free to 
explore in New York on roller skates. 

First there was Mr. Gilligan, the cabby, 
whose wife baked griddle bread with cur- 
rants in it— “You cut it pie-ways and eat 
it hot off the griddle.” Then there was 
Patrolman M’Gonegal who pulled her to her 
feet when her roller skate caught on the curb 
and she plunged headlong into the traffic of 
the street. And finally Tony Coppino, a 
straw-thin, undersized Italian boy who tended 
a fruit stand. These are not, of course, all the 
friends Lucinda made. There were many, each 
interesting and unusual. The adventures were 
sometimes humorous and, at least twice, very 
sad. But Lucinda found a place for herself 
that year. Formerly some had thought her dis- 
agreeable, but her freedom made her happy 
and her happiness made her beloved. 

I am reminded of a Swedish girl, Selma 
Lagerléf, whose diary of a year spent in 
Stockholm may be read in The Diary of Selma 
Lagerléf (Doubleday). Selma, too, was well 
beloved before the end of the year. 

This seems to be the month to announce 
prizes. The New York Herald Tribune made 
two awards this spring. The books were 
“judged for their beauty, validity, and har- 
mony.” Seven Simeons by Boris Artzybas- 
heff (The Viking Press), a beautifully illus- 
trated magic tale of the Russian folk, received 
the award for younger children, while the 
award for older boys and girls was given to 
The Smugglers Sloop by Robb White, II 
(Little, Brown). It is a breathless adven- 
ture tale about Tommy, aged fourteen, and 
Priscilla, aged twelve, who lived with their 
American parents on the Island of Dominica 
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in the Caribbean Sea. There are pirates, a 
tropical storm, and a native revolt. 

Bright Island (Random House) by Mabel 
L. Robinson was also considered for the spring 
award. Perhaps you have read other books 
written by this author, for she has written 
Little Lucia (Dutton) and the story of Sarah 
and Her Dog Dakin (Dutton). In Mabel 
Robinson's latest book, Bright Island, you will 
meet Thankful. Only her mother knew that 
all of her name was Rest-And-Be-Thankful, as 
there was no minister on the island for a 
christening. Thankful was an odd-looking 
child because her pale mop of hair was 
bleached lighter than her tanned skin. Her 
eyes were the kind “that belong to light- 
house keepers and island dwellers, deep blue, 
used to seeing quiet scenes as well as storms.” 
Thankful loved the island. She used to tell 
her Gramp, ‘‘I would live nowhere else. I 
will marry a sea captain and when we have 
sailed all over the world we will settle here 
and have ten children, all sailors.’’’ That 
was why Thankful was heartbroken to leave 
the island of ‘cool woods, meadows of blow- 
ing hay for animals, and a weathered gray 
house on the sheltered bay,’ to go to school 
on the mainland. Her father had decided 
that she had run a bit wild on the island. 
“**Bout time, I guess, that she found out 
what a girl’s for,’”’ he said. 

Thankful chose to go to the academy. She 
had never been to school a day in her life 


before. Her mother, who had been a teacher, 
tutored her in reading, mathematics, and 
Latin. What adventures she had finding out 


what other girls wore! Her brother's wife 
had always said it was “hardly decent that 
a girl as old as that should wear so few 
clothes.’” And how different it was reciting 
in a room full of boys and girls than in the 
kitchen, with Mother moving quietly about 
or sitting in the rocker while Thankful chanted 
her Latin! And how difficult it was learn- 
ing the ways of the other students so thai 
she, too, could be “busy as a mink having 
a good time” when she was not working! 
Thankful soon ceased to be a shadow in the 
academy. She knew how to dance the High- 
land Fling and, when sailing a boat, she 
seemed to have the wings of a gull. Thank- 
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ful finds her true self on the island with the 
help of Dave’s understanding and through the 
experiences of companionship with Selina, 
Robert, and Orin Fletcher. It is a beautiful 
book wherein you will find a real friend. 

Another island heroine is Anne McClure 
whom you will meet in Blue Treasure; The 
Mystery of Tamarind Court by Helen Girvan 
(Farrar & Rinehart). Anne loved her art 
school work. She was eager to get a job, but 
when she found that Nana, her grandmother, 
wanted her to accept the conditions of a will 
which called for her sleeping in Tamarind 
Court every night for a year and a day, she 
agreed. Tamarind Court is in Bermuda, the 
island of blue skies, limpid blue waters, 
breezes, riotous flower gardens, and colorful 
houses. There was more than beauty at Tam- 
arind Court, a real mystery about a painting 
of Vermeer, the Dutch artist. Anne was a 
courageous girl. She was determined to carry 
out the terms of the will. There are excit- 
ing moments. Just the story for a sunny 
afternoon on the porch, but don’t think Anne 
merely a fair weather heroine. 

Pigeon Post by Arthur Ransome (Lippin- 
cott) is a jolly story of a summer holiday 
with Roger, Titty, John, Susan, Peggy, Nancy, 
Dick, and Dorothea. This time the Swal- 
lows, the Amazons, and the D's got together 
and established a camp on High Topps. It 
was important for them to be there, so that 
they could watch the mysterious Squashy Hat 
and be near the mine where they were pros- 
pecting for gold. Pigeon post was used to 
communicate with the natives (meaning 
adults). The Swallows, the Amazons, and 
the D’s are model campers. You will al- 
most wish that it was the beginning of sum- 
mer with camping ahead when you finish this 
book. If you haven’t read Winter Holiday, 
Peter Duck, and the other tales of the Swal- 
lows and Amazons, there is more adventure 
waiting for you. These English boys and 
girls know how to work and play and solve 
mysteries. However, you will find that even 
they are surprised at the “strange Timothy.” 

If you read the true story of Swift Walker 
by Winifred E. Wise (Harcourt), you will 
meet Gurdon Hubbard, a fifteen-year-old 
American boy whose family had moved to 
Montreal shortly after the close of the war of 
1812. Gurdon and his friend John per- 
suaded Mr. Matthews to engage them as clerks 
on an expedition to Fort Mackinac in search 
of furs for the American Fur Company. The 
trip was filled with hardships and perils. 
One unpleasantness of the long canoe voy- 
age was the necessity of sitting for hours in 
the same position lest the balance of the ca- 
noe be disturbed, or the gummed seams open. 

There were swift currents to battle in rough 
rapids and dangerous rocks to avoid. Travel- 
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ing was slow. It took a month of strenuous 
work from Montreal to reach the spot where 
the present city of Toronto stands. It was 
hard work carrying the ninety pound “‘pieces”’ 
over the portages, avoiding pools of quick- 
sand in the steaming swamp filled with tor- 
menting mosquitoes and deer-flies. At Mich- 
ilimackinac, Gurdon experienced a wild dis- 
play of barbaric festivity. Dancing, fiddling, 
and feasting lasted through the night. Then 
there were long monotonous days of sorting 
furs from five in the morning until seven 


BOBO, HOSTESS 


“Do take the ones I made,” Bobo urged. 
“You really can’t see with the top slice on, 
but inside they look like little birds’ nests 
with cream cheese eggs.” 

‘You made these?” 
asked after a hearty bite. 

Oh, yes, of course,” Bobo assured her. 
“That's part of the test. We had to figure out 
how much everybody would prob'ly eat, and 
all that sort of thing. Oh, don’t worry—I’m 
sure there’s plenty. Only I do wish the other 
four hostesses would get here.” 

“Hostess badge,” explained the leader of 
the ladies, pointing it out in the book she 
still held. They all gazed expectantly at 
Bobo. 

I dare say you know more about it than 
any of us—that is, I should think you would,” 
she said. “The one about reviving fainted 
people and making stretchers and things is 
what I'd love to take, but they say I’m not 
old enough. And Child Nurse—I do want 
that, but 1 can’t seem to get anybody to lend 
me a baby. I don’t suppose you have any?” 
she demanded, sweeping the elderly group 
with a hopeful eye. But they only coughed. 

“The housekeepery one is int’resting, too,” 
Bobo proceeded, “all about mothballs and re- 
frigerators and such things. And the Home 
Nurse one. Why, Jane Burke—she’s my pa- 
trol leader—can make a bed with a person 
right /v it. But I'm forgetting my own Hos- 
tess badge,” she recollected with a start. ‘Do 
have some more tea—though I’m afraid it's 
even stronger. But these cookies are wonder- 
ful; Debby made them herself, and she has 
the Cook badge so she’s really good. You 
know, one of the things that slowed me up 
most with my Second Class was the cookery 
part. I mean, that part where it says, ‘cook 
one simple dish so that it may be eaten.’ 1 
cooked lots of simple dishes, but, somehow or 
other, between when I began and ended them, 
they got to be unfit for human food. But I 
really can do the Perfect Scrambled Egg now 
—that's what Daddy calls it—and I can do all 
kinds of cereal; I don’t mean the dry sort 
that anybody can make out of a box, but the 
wet kind you have to double-boil. And—’’ 

Bobo might have gone on forever with her 
discourse to the spellbound audience, had not 
the other four hostesses, somewhat out of 
breath, arrived at this moment and stood pant- 
ing in the doorway. Bobo rushed them into 
the kitchen, 

“About time you got here, you stick-in-the- 
muds,” she whispered urgently. “Half of 
them are in there already and have been for 
ages—ever so early. I've been having to feed 
and entertain them. Put on some more water, 
Debby, and the rest of you scuttle around and 
pass things and chat to them—though you 
might as well chat to posts. I thought the 
Council would be nice and jolly, but they're 
ali as glum as dumps.” 


a short, stout lady 
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o'clock at night. As you read, you will hear 
of Gurdon’s adventures with the Indians— 
some of these adventures pleasant and some 
dangerous. Two years later he led a success- 
ful fur trading outfit of his own. His event- 
ful life extended from the time when Chicago 
was a tiny settlement until after the big fire 
of 1871 when Chicago was soon to be a city 
of a million population. Gurdon Hubbard was 
a fine example of the resourceful, courageous 
men who, through their urge for adventure, | 
led the way through the American wilderness. 
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“Are they the Council?” Vera wondered, 
peering into the room. “I never saw any of | 
‘em at Courts of Awards, or anything.” 

“Of course they're the Council,’ Bobo 
stated positively. ““Who else would they be? 
The rest will be along; perhaps these have to 
go early. Oh, by the way, Mrs. Buckley's lit- 
tle boy has the plague or something, so she'll 
be late. I've been all alone. Go out there, do, 
and be hostessy.”’ 

But though the other four passed sand- 
wiches and offered to pour second cups of 
tea, none of them possessed the unhampered 
flow of language that seemed always to be at 
Bobo’s command—and, moreover, their man- 
ner toward the visitors appeared to Bobo 
slightly suspicious. 

“These are the other hostesses,” she ex- 
plained. “They're really not as late as they 
seem; it’s just that you were rather early, you 
see. They're Vera and Debby and Roberta 
and Sally. And then, of course, there’s me.” 

“Of course,” smiled the tallest lady. “Well, 
my dear, you have certainly proved yourself 
a most charming, efficient, and instructive lit- 
tle hostess,” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ agreed the others, who, per- 
ceptibly thawed by now, were even laughing 
and accepting peppermints. 

“Well, we simply love doing it,” Bobo as- 
sured them. “Specially for the Council—be- 
cause, of course, you do such wonderful things 
for us. We 'preshiate the Council a lot and 
we're glad to be able to get acquainted with | 
you this way.” 

The ladies seemed distinctly startled at | 
this and looked anxiously at one another. 

“But, my dear child, we are not members | 
of the Girl Scout Council. In fact we—we—” | 

“You're not!” cried Bobo, while the other 
four froze into a wide-eyed group at the | 
kitchen door, an ‘I-told-you-so’ expression on 
their horrified faces. 

“We asked if the Commissioner were | 
here.” The lady paused, her mind evidently 
running back over the crisscross thread of a 
conversation which had really been mainly a | 
monologue by Bobo. “You made us seem | 
welcome—expected. We thought this must 
be an open house afternoon at the headquar- 
ters. On account of the nature of our errand, 
we were unwilling to accept—but your hos- 
pitality was so genuine—” She stopped in 
confusion, | 

“If you're not the Council,” asked Bobo, | 
“who are you?” 

The ladies looked sheepish. But before 
any of them could frame a reply, the Com- 
missioner entered the room with a dozen or | 
more Council members at her heels. At this, 

| 
| 





the tallest of the unknown visitors arose to 
her considerable height, and she and the Com- 
missioner stood blankly at gaze. Though 
Bobo felt that the situation was rapidly be- | 
coming too much even for the most seasoned | 
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hostess, she leaped gallantly into the breach. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Parkinson,” she cried 
to the Commissioner. “I do know you, any- 
way! May I present this lady—I don’t know 
her name—and these other ladies? I thought 
they were the Council, but anyway we've had 
a nice tea and I think there's plenty left for 
the rest of you—that is, Vera and Debby are 
making some more sandwiches like fury right 
now.” 

The Commissioner's eyes went from the 
somewhat depleted tea-table to the young 
hostess’s anxious face. 

“I’ve met Miss Snafflin before and I know 
she'll introduce our other guests. You scoot 
along and help the girls.” 

Bobo rather unwillingly scooted and Miss 
Snafflin, looking a little nervous, faced the 
Commissioner. 

“Mrs. Parkinson,” she said purposefully, 
“I want to tell you right now, to begin with, 
that this group which I head came here in a 
body to make a protest to you. We have been 
quite indignant over the accounts that reach 
us, from time to time, of the activities of the 
Girl Scouts.” 

The Commissioner’s mouth opened in 
startled amazement; the Council members 
drew nearer. But Miss Snafflin held up a 
thin hand and silenced them. 

“We read and hear of nothing but the 
most tomboyish activities. Hiking—a most 
unladylike word—and not only hiking, but 
doing so dressed in shorts, I believe, a form 
of garment one used to associate only with 
boys. Building fires, chopping trees, putting 
up tents, sleeping on the ground in blankets 
like backwoodsmen! Tying ropes with knots, 
only necessary, I should suppose, to a fisher- 
man or sailor. We are a little old-fashioned, 
I fear, but we felt very strongly that all these 
things pointed to a hoydenish spirit quite un- 
seemly in young girls. We belong to a little 
study circle, these ladies and I, and we de- 
plored the neglect of the womanly arts and 
felt that your program merely aped the ac- 
tivities of boys. We earnestly bear in mind 
that the girl of today is the wife and mother 
of. tomorrow—”" 

“We bear it in mind, too,’ the Commis- 
sioner managed to put in. “Really Miss 
Snafflin, there’s quite another side—” 

Miss Snafflin again held up a peremptory 
finger. 

“That is the point I am coming to, Mrs. 
Parkinson. We came here to scoff, as it were, 
and remained to pray, as it were. We were 
overwhelmed by the capable hospitality of one 
child who doubtless represents many. So 
amusing, so gracious—and so womanly. So 
pressing in her invitation to us, and all the 
while enlightening us unconsciously as to so 
many points in your admirable program. This 
ladylike little hostess, so competently presid- 
ing over her well-appointed tea-table—why, 
she revealed to us an entirely different side of 
the Girl Scout movement! And she cannot be 
more than twelve!” 

“Bobo is just eleven, I believe,’ the Com- 
missioner corrected feebly. 

“We never should have accepted tea,” Miss 
Snafflin hastened on, “if we had realized that 
the child mistook us for members of the 
Council. We assumed that it was an open 
house day at the headquarters, from the warm 
manner in which she welcomed us.” 

The Commissioner smiled. ‘‘Miss Snafflin,” 
she said, “I've admired your executive ability 
for some time, from afar. Now that you find 
we do combine all the womanly arts with a 











certain amount of wholesome outdoor sport, 
| why don’t you bring your interest and your 
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ideas to us here? We need people who can 
become enthusiastic over a cause. Be a Coun- 
cil member, sure enough. We can learn from 
you, and you from us.”’ 

Miss Snafflin looked rather wildly about 
the room. “When I came here—” she mur- 
mured. 

“Scouting has a wonderful way of chang- 
ing things,” said the Commissioner. 

At this moment there was a sudden on- 
slaught of hostesses from the kitchen. Their 
faces rosy from intensive effort, they. produced 
enough sandwiches to feed the entire Council, 
all twenty of whom had by now arrived, and 
to press more upon the protest delegation 
who were weakly accepting second cups of 
tea. Vera and Debby whispered by the door. 

“The little dumb-bell might have known 
they weren't the Council.” 

. “Suppose we'd carried that extra loaf and 
the rest of the butter and stuff home, instead 
of parking them here?” 

“Trust Bobo Witherspoon to do something 
crazy!” 

Bobo herself was passing Miss Snafflin a 
plate. 

“I left the lid off this sandwich,” she ex- 
plained, “so that you could see the bird’s 
nest. Or perhaps you'd rather have one of 
Debby’s bacon-and-tomato ones; she really is 
a whiz at cookery.” 

“I prefer the bird’s nest, thank you,” said 
Miss Snafflin. ““You know, —er—Bobo, you 
were not mistaken, after all. I really am a 
member of the Council.” 

Bobo stared. “But you said you weren't. 
And you didn’t seem to know very much 
about Scouting. That is—I mean—” 

“I know more about it than I used to,” 
said Miss Snafflin, ‘“‘“much more. Tell me, 
Bobo, wouldn’t you rather do some of these 
useful things than to—er—hike about like a 
tomboy all the time?” 

“I want to do everything,” said Bobo, a lit- 
tle puzzled. “I want to know how to do all 
the things Mother can do—and all the things 
in the badge book—and all the things Jane 
Burke knows—and everything.” 

“And you don’t mind being made to work 
a little, do you?” Miss Snafflin inquired anx- 
iously. 

"Made to!” cried Bobo. “The trouble is, 
they won't let me do all the badges at once. 
I simply must get hold of that baby, some- 
how, by the way. And anyway, it isn’t work 
— it's fun, all the time.” 

“So it is!” said Miss Snafflin, slowly but 
with conviction. 

“And it's just what I told the Chamber of 
Commerce people that time when I had to 
shout at everybody—Girl Scouting is a Won- 
derful P’eperation for Womanhood.” 

“So it is!’ said Miss Snafflin again, look- 
ing in fixed surprise at Bobo’s scintillating 
expression. . 

Mrs. Buckley never did get there and it 
was the Commissioner who stayed after all 
the assorted guests had finally departed, to see 
that the hostesses didn’t eat too many left- 
overs and that the Little House was properly 
closed. 

“Let's see,” said Bobo, drying dishes, “I 
don’t have to write a bread-and-butter letter 
for this, do I? It’s they that ought to. Though 
maybe you don’t, just for tea and cream 
cheese sandwiches. Well, I still have to out- 
line some of the important things to remem- 
ber when being entertained as a house guest. 
Not to eat too much, I expect, and not to 
damage the furniture, and not to do things 
like getting out on the roof unless you ask 
first, and—” 
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“And not to talk so everlastingly much,” 
snapped Vera, who was still feeling gloomy. 

At this point the telephone rang in the 
empty office, and the Commissioner answered. 
It was Mrs. Buckley. 

“Caroline, I am sorry,” said she. ‘Ned's 
been running a temperature all afternoon, and 
the doctor’s coming again. How did it all 
go?” 

‘My dear,” said the Commissioner, “I’ve 
got Miss Snafflin on the Council.” 

A faintly incredulous sound came from the 
Buckley end of the wire. 

“Miss Snafflin! But she’s always——” 

“Exactly! Well, she’s for us now instead 
of agin us, and all that energy and ability (she 
really Sas ability, you know) will be where it 
belongs.” 

“Sounds like a miracle,” Mrs. Buckley 
said. “I can’t wait to hear all the amazing 
details now, Caroline—I see the doctor's car. 
What about the girls? Did they pull off your 
tea creditably ?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether you'll want to 
give them another try-out under your eagle 
eye, Myra,” the Commissioner said, “but as 
far as I'm concerned, they passed. Especially 
Bobo W Witherspoon.” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Buckley. 


KITE FLIES LOW : 


“Why, that’s—surf!” she whispered. “Where 
—where are we, Virge?” 

Surf! Why hadn't she—Virginia—recog- 
nized the ominous, familiar sound as Rosita 
had? She must have been still half drugged 
with sleep, or she would have known at once 
that it meant heavy breakers on a lee shore. 

Then Randy shouted, ‘Virge, grab hold 
you, too, Rosy! We're caught in that cur- 
rent that sets in toward Coatue. We'll be in 
the breakers in a moment!” 

The moon was riding high now, and the 
two frightened girls could see a long, con- 
stantly shifting line of white not far off the 
Kite’s bow. Beyond that line of surf lay a 
curving shelf of sandy beach with the moon- 
light silvering the blowing clumps of beach 
grass. 

Both girls knew the long, sandy peninsu- 
la that stretches from Great Point to form 
the inner harbor. It is only a short row or 
sail across to Coatue from Nantucket village, 
but, once landed on that desolate tract of 
sand, it means a walk of almost a dozen 
miles to reach the town on foot. 

The harbor side of the peninsula was, of 
course, calm water, but across the narrow 
strip the surf broke angrily against the shelv- 
ing beach. Not at all a good place for a lit- 
tle boat without lights to signal her plight, 
to be cast ashore. Yet only a few miles far- 
ther up the peninsula, toward the Great Point 
light, there was a life saving station on the 
Coskata beach. 

Rosita shrieked and put both hands over 
her eyes. The Kite rose on a long swell, white 
water foaming up about her gunwales. They 
had reached the outer edge of the first row of 
breakers. 

A second wave came up behind their stern 
and crashed down on the Kite. For a time it 
seemed that the catboat was never coming up 
again. She wallowed heavily, taking in water 
over both sides, but she finally rose, pitching 
drunkenly, to ride the next big breaker. There 
was just time for the four to draw their 
breath before she plunged once more, this 
time dipping her nose so deep in the curling 
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“Tell you later. Go answer your doorbell 


—I can hear the doctor ringing,” said the 
Commissioner, and hung up. 
“Well, we're all through,” Bobo an- 


nounced. “Mrs. Parkinson, a good hostess 
should put her guests at their ease. Those 
old ladies were awfully funny when they 
came, but they got nicer and nicer. Should 
you think I could tell Mrs. Buckley I put them 
at their ease?” 

“Put them at ease,” agreed the Commis- 
sioner, “fed, soothed, entertained, instructed 
—and converted them. We'll have to leave 
the fine points to Mrs. Buckley, but your 
methods seem to produce results! Come on, 
there’s room for all of you in my car.” 

“Then do you think,” inquired Bobo, 
squeezing in between the Commissioner and 
Debby, the gear-lever between her knees, 
“that I can rightfully think of myself as Bobo 
Witherspoon, Hostess?” 

The Commissioner choked a little and then 
blew the horn loudly, so that Bobo could not 
be sure what it was she said. It sounded like, 
“Bobo Witherspoon, Lion-tamer,”’ though, as 
there was no such badge, that couldn’t have 
been it. But from the expression on the 
Commissioner's face, Bobo felt pretty sure 
that everything must be all right. 


CONTINUED FROM 
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white smother that she never succeeded in 
pulling it out again. 

Randy cried urgently, 
She's going down!” 

A shudder ran through the Kite and water 
cascaded into the cockpit in solid sheets. 

Rosita clung to the gunwale with a death 
grip, sobbing, ““No—no!” until Randy, stand- 
ing over her, loosened her frantic hold, and 
gave Virginia a desperate push toward the sea. 

What followed was a confusion of fear, 
darkness, and noise which Virginia was never 
quite to untangle in her memory of that night. 
She only knew that she was being whirled 
along in angry water, now under, now flung 
up to the surface for a blessed snatch of air. 

Of her companions she caught no glimpse. 
They might be near her, flung from wave 
crest to wave crest, like herself; or they 
might have escaped the pull of the current 
and been washed up on Coatue. 

Struggling to swim was worse than use- 
less, but it was hard to make herself stop 
trying. Fear kept egging at her to thresh the 
water, to scream and struggle. 

Then, all at once, the terrible drag was 
gone. She must have been drifting closer to 
the current’s inner edge without realizing it. 
Now there was only a monster wave under 
her, lifting her slowly skyward. 

It carried her up the beach, rolling her 
among myriads of sharp little pebbles, and 
retreated, leaving her weak and gasping on 
the sandy slope, miraculously safe. 

She was too spent to move at first, but 
finally anxiety about her companions’ fate 
pulled her to her feet. In the moonlight, the 
long, curving strip of sand looked quite bare. | 

It didn’t seem possible she could have been 
carried so far up the beach that she couldn't 
see the other survivors of the Kito—sappes- 
ing there were other survivors. 

Yet how far had she been carried by that 
current? Great Point light looked still a 
very long way off. 

Then, surprisingly, her eyes made out a 
second light. Not so far as the Great Point 
one—not like a light- (Continued on page 45) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY 


CLINTON, NEw York: Agreeing with many 
other girls, let me say that I, too, enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The August issue was 
helpful to those who are spending vacation 
at camp. I found the articles, The World Is 
so Full of a Number of Things and A Camp 
Soap Basket, very useful here at summer camp. 
My father’s hobby is photography, and I 
find I may now go with him taking pictures. 
Thanks to Ernest Stock’s article, How to Have 
Fun With a Camera, there is occasionally 
some information I can impart to my father! 
Along with many others, I was glad to see 
an Em and Kip story in the August issue. 
I found my younger brother reading and 
enjoying that story. June Kimball 


A SUMMER DRINK 


BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS: This is the first year 
I have subscribed to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and I enjoy it very much. I especially enjoy 
the Midge stories, and I certainly like The 
House by the Road. 1 got a big laugh out of 
the last Bushy and Lofty story. 

Jane Carter's Fruit Ades to Summer Fun 
was most helpful. I served one of the drinks 
and I was complimented on its refreshing cool- 
ness, too. 

The Phyl and Meg stories are very enjoy- 
able, especially Hamburger Sees it Through. 1 
was all on edge until Meg stopped the train. 

Shirley Marie Neumayer 


THE COAST GUARD 


Curtis Bay, MARYLAND: I have enjoyed the 
July issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL and es- 
pecially the story entitled, The Seventh W heel 
by Henrietta Otis Shaw. Her reference to the 
Coast Guard was especially interesting as I am 
the daughter of a Captain in the Coast Guard. 

We have visited and lived in many places 
in our lives and, while many people might 
think that moving so often is a disadvantage, 
we find it extremely interesting. Our visits to 
ships on which our father has served and our 
visits to Coast Guard stations have made us 
familiar with the sea and its work, for most 
of the work of the Coast Guard takes place 
when some one at sea is in trouble. 

After two years spent along the Great 
Lakes, we are now at Curtis Bay, Maryland, 
where the Coast Guard maintains a depot 
which repairs its ships, builds its lifeboats, 
and supplies the vessels and stations with radio 
equipment, ordnance stores, and ammunition, 
besides issuing all kinds of guns for shooting 
at an enemy as well as for shooting life lines 
to distressed ships. This vacation is to us the 
most interesting one we have had in our lives, 
for here we see ships repaired and listen to 


thrilling accounts of sea rescues by the men 
who serve on them. We see the large motor 
lifeboats being built—some of them costing as 
much as twenty thousand dollars each—non- 
sinkable, self-righting, and self-bailing boats 
which are sent to ships and stations every- 
where, from Maine to Texas, to the Great 
Lakes, to Alaska, to the Pacific Coast, and to 
the West Indies and Hawaii. Since each boat 
is assigned a name and a number, it will be 
interesting to watch the newspapers for ac- 
counts of rescues by these boats. 
Virginia A. Reinburg 


AN ANNIVERSARY LETTER 


WAYNESBURG, OHIO: This morning I got my 
August issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, which 
completed my year of that grand magazine. 
So, you see, this is an anniversary letter. I 
am proud to say that I earned the money for 
my glorious two-year subscription. 

The magazine brings Girl Scouting very 
near to me, and when I look at the pictures 
I wish that there was a Girl Scout troop in 
Waynesburg. 

Like all AMERICAN Gir readers I ardently 
love the Bushy and Lofty stories. Of all the 
Bushy stories, I believe The Merrie Gentle- 
men was the best. It was so funny and clev- 
erly written. 

I wish to add that it must have been my 
fairy godmother who led me to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

Nancy Borsenberger 


EM AND KIP 


Port WASHINGTON, New York: I just had 
to write to thank you on my own account for 
putting in a story about good old Em. I was 
tickled pink when I saw it. 

I always read A Penny for Your Thoughts 
and one day I spied a letter from a girl ask- 
ing for an Em and Kip story. Later I saw 
another, and pretty soon there were quite a 
few asking for Em and Kip. ‘Who are Em 
and Kip?’ I wondered. I looked through all 
my issues (a year and a half of them) and 
couldn't find a single story about them be- 
cause there hasn’t been one for a year and 
nine months. I kept wondering who Em and 
Kip were and I was in suspense. Then, just 
about a month ago, I went to my cousin's, 
and there on her bookcase were the complete 
years 1934 and 1935 which I hadn't read. My 
cousin let me borrow them and I started read- 
ing and am still at it. It was just about three 
weeks ago I stumbled upon one’ of the stories 
about Em in one of these old issues, I fell in 


Ad 





love with her at once and I think she is 
grand. I was going to put in my request for 
more stories about her when up popped the 
August issue and there she was! 

Muriel Ann Vanderbilt 


THE BEST PLAN 


WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA: I've taken THE 
AMERICAN GirRL for three years now and I 
think it’s simply grand. I’ve never paid a cent 
for the magazine, either. You see, every year 
I've gotten my subscription through THE 
AMERICAN GIRL Quaint Shop Plan and I 
think it’s the best plan there ever was, for it 
gives you lots of spending money besides. 
Molly Lord 


AN INSECT APARTMENT 


Euc.ip, Onto: It has long been my ambition 
to be a writer, to visit far-off places and write 
about them. For this reason Emma-Lindsay 
Squier’s articles are particularly interesting, 
and I enjoy them immensely. 

I am eager to learn all I can about orni- 
thology, so please have more articles by Flor- 
ence Page Jaques telling of her husband's 
work, 

As a Girl Scout, I look forward to the 
Girl Scout features, articles, and _ stories. 
Scallions to You! was fine. I go to Girl Scout 
Day Camp once a week, and I am planning 
to attend the Cleveland Girl Scout Camp at 
West Richfield, Ohio, later in the season. 

The nature articles in the August issue, 
Backyard Exploring by Paul Griswold Howes, 
and The World Is so Full of a Number of 
Things by Marie Gaudette were fine, and I 
am making plans for an insect apartment. 

Jessie Fischer 


A NEW KIND OF CLUB 


HESSEL, MICHIGAN: Yesterday I received my 
August issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, and 
to-day I have a sad story to tell—now I 
haven’t any more stories to read until Sep- 
tember! 

The first thing I jumped for was Slow on 
the Uptake by Mary Avery Glen. That was 
simply adorable. I have always liked Sally, 
Sue, and the Merriams. Let’s meet Rufe 
again, too. I also enjoyed The Party Dress 
by Marjorie Paradis; and The Trumbull 
Spunk by Emily Hopkins Drake was swell. 

Let’s have lots more articles by Marie Gau- 
dette. I loved The World Is so Full of a 
Number of Things. 

Would you believe it, I have an AMERI- 
CAN Girt Club! Every month four other 
girls and I get together and read our stories 
and talk about them. 

Eileen Jean Fife 
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house at all. It looked from where she stood 
more like the friendly, lighted window of a 
house. 

“That’s Coskata!” she cried aloud in an 
eager voice. “The life-saving station!” 

Instantly she was off up the beach, walking 
close to the spent edges of the waves, to gain 
a firmer footing. 

For awhile the light did not seem ap- 
preciably nearer. Several times she was so 
tempted to fling herself down on the sand 
and rest, that the agony of keeping on was al- 
most unbearable. Toward the end, she was 
stumbling over her own feet, more asleep 
than awake. 

So she was astonished when the lighted 
window of her imaginings materialized into 
reality and the outlines of the life-saving 
station stood out clearly, not a hundred yards 
ahead. Not only the outlines of the station, 
but the dark shadow of a beach patrol in his 
oilskins and sou’wester, a lantern in his hand. 

She gave a weak cry that she feared 
wouldn’t reach him, but he heard her and 
stopped, peering in her direction. 

Five minutes later she was sitting before 
a big stove in the station, a cup of hot milk 
in her hand and a woolly sweater, several 
sizes too big for her, wrapping her in its 
comfortable warmth. 


HE searchers had already set out down 

the beach—they had refused, kindly but 
firmly, her pleadings to be taken along. They 
were carefully reassuring, but she thought 
their eyes looked wary. 

“They can all swim,” she heard herself re- 
peating over and over, feverishly. “Even 
Rosita’s good. If I could make it—’ 

Even after the rescue party had started, 
she kept turning to the kindly old guard who 
had remained behind, assuring him over again 
that “they are really all good swimmers.” 

“Sure they are, missy,” the man would 
answer her patiently. “Cap’n Bob’'ll find ’em 
—don’t you fret your pretty head.” 

But somehow, bluff and hearty as his voice 
was, it didn’t sound to Virginia as though 
he quite believed what he was saying. 

She tried to swallow the milk, but the first 
sip choked her. 

“Couldn't we—go outside and see if they’re 
coming back?” she asked timidly, when the 
suspense had grown too much to manage 
stoically, 

She got to her feet, pulling the big sweat- 
er about her, and looked at the old life guard 
so appealingly he had no heart to refuse, 

Instead he took her arm with rough cour- 
tesy, and they went out into the darkness to- 
gether and down the beach. 

“No need goin’ further,” he said. “We 
can see from here. And me an’ the Cap’n 
made up a signal ‘fore they started. If some- 
body waves a lantern like this—” he made a 
wide circle about his head in illustration— 
“then they've found ’em.” 

“And if nobody waves a lantern?” Vir- 
ginia faltered. 

He did not answer her, and they stood 
on the sand so long that the girl was shiver- 
ing again with cold and nerves before, far- 
off down the curve of the beach, the old 
life-guard made out a returning light. 

“It isn’t—waving,” the girl sobbed sudden- 
ly and hid her face with trembling fingers. 

For the time it took her heart to beat out 
a wild tattoo of sixty seconds, there was si- 
lence. Then her companion spoke excited- 











ly, pulling her hands roughly away from her 
eyes. 

“Look, missy—look there, now, bless the 
Lord!’ he said. 

At first Virginia could see no light at all, 
but in another instant she seemed to see a 
whole galaxy of golden pin-wheels, waving in 
triumphant circles. 

Her legs refused to hold her up after that 
and, laughing and crying together, she sat 
down suddenly on the sand. 

Later, after the news had been telephoned 
to three anxious families in town, and three 
more wet and weary ship-wrecked mariners 
had joined the circle about the hot stove, the 
tale of the rescue was told, over and over. 


S a matter of fact, the boys and Rosita 

had had a much less dangerous time getting 
ashore, than Virginia herself. They had 
been washed clear of the current’s pull and 
carried in with no greater injury than scratches 
and torn clothes. The thing that had made 
tragedy for them was the inexplicable absence 
of Virginia. 

For a long time they had waited, tramping 
up and down the beach, scanning each on- 
coming comber in the moonlight, until finally 
the broken Kite had been swept in and left 
stranded almost at their feet. 

After that it had seemed impossible that 
Virginia could have escaped, and they had 
set off down the beach toward town, cling- 
ing to a forlorn hope, however, that she 
might have been washed in that direction. 

It was not until they had noticed, far up the 
sand behind them, the lanterns of the search 
party from the station, that Randy had re- 
membered the way the Coatue current set, 
and wondered if, after all, it might not have 
carried the missing girl nearer Coskata. 

Turning back, they had met the men at the 
very spot where the Kite had come ashore, 
and the rest needs no telling. 

“Poor old Kite, it was her last party,” 
Rosita sighed, blinking, and then pretending 
hurriedly that it was only the smart of the 
firelight. 

“But it’s hardest on Randy—she was his 
boat,” Virginia said, her voice very gentle. 

“Oh—well,” Randy muttered, trying for 
a careless tone, “she was a good old scow 
while she lasted. Anyhow, she brought us 
through.” 

It wasn’t such a bad epitaph for the gal- 
lant little catboat, destined to bleach her 
Anyhow, she 


timbers on the Coatue sands. 
had brought them through. 
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Comfortable, convenient, smooth 
as your skin beneath tight-fitting 
skirts. You can depend upon the 
concealed protective panel for 
real safety even during the most 
active exercise. 

Because of its snug fit, Sani- 
Scant is ideal for wear under 
shorts. 

No belt is necessary when you 
wear a Sani-Scant—the pinning 
tabs inside are correctly placed to 
be comfortable and easy to adjust. 
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washed as the rest of your 
“undies”—and only a dollar—in 
any good Notion Department. 
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with a foot on the carriage step, he dropped 
it into Aunt Mary’s lap. 

This year Polly was lingering later than 
usual at the farm. She had been having 
trouble with her eyes, and her mother, Grand- 
mother’s only other living child, had thought 
it best to take her out of school for a time. 
The girl herself loved nothing better than 
visiting the homestead. She entered happily 
into the life of the old place, and there was 
the potent bond of a name between her grand- 
mother, her aunt, and herself. All three had 
been christened Mary Ann. “‘Polly’’ was only 
a nickname. 

But most of all, on these visits, Polly en- 
joyed the companionship of her young uncle. 
They worked and played together. They 
swam and fished in the creek at the rear of the 
farm, and Whit taught her to ride old Char- 
ley. In the autumn he let her help with the 
corn husking and waltzed her around master- 
fully at the weekly dances in the schoo] house 
at the Junction. The fun of it was that he 
treated her as though their ages were the 
same. 

That Sunday evening, in the green after- 
glow, Whit gave Polly an important confi- 
dence. They were in the upper farmyard 
with the cows, Polly milking Buttercup, Whit, 
beside her, struggling with old Crummy. 

“I've got to take a late ride to-morrow,” 
he told her, holding Crummy’s foot down to 
keep it out of the pail. 

“Where?” 

“To Deckertown. To see Nathan Baggott. 
The old fellow’s going to pay off Mother's 
mortgage on his place.” 

“Is Grandmother going, too?” 

“No. I'm acting for her.” 

“Why doesn’t he come here to you?” Polly 
asked, resting her forehead against gentle 
Buttercup’s side. 

Whit pushed up a drooping shirtsleeve. 
“Can't. He’s in bed with rheumatism, The 
joke is that he’s going to pay in cash. Nice 
job to carry all that money down the turnpike 
at night!” 

“Oh, Whit! How much?” 

Whit laughed. He lowered his voice as 
the big farm hand, “Austrian Ed,” came 
around the corner of the barn with an arm- 
full of cornstalks. ‘Two thousand dollars,” 
he said guardedly. 


CVeaNGHut there was a change in the 

weather and Monday evening was crisp 
with promise of frost. Grandmother came into 
the kitchen out of the falling twilight, with 
Sank at her heels, bringing with her a tang 
of cool air. She wore a short woolen skirt 
and jacket, heavy shoes, and a knitted hood 
was tied under her chin. On her arm she 
carried a basket of eggs. It always interested 
Polly that her grandmother was an out-of- 
doors woman. In the fields, rounding up her 
young cattle, she managed the farm like a 
man. All the outdoor work at Three Gates 
was accomplished under her capable direc- 
tion and exacting eye, while Aunt Mary did 
the housekeeping. 

A cookstove stood in the black arch of the 
fireplace where, in days gone by, a kettle had 
hung from a crane. Aunt Mary knelt before 
it, raking out baked potatoes from the back 
of the oven with a poker. Polly, seated at the 
long kitchen table, laid for supper with a 


red-and-white cloth, was beating lumps out of 
a cupful of flour-and-water thickening for the 
pork chop gravy. The table was set for four. 
Three plates close together at the upper end— 
and one, by itself, far down at the foot, near 
the stove. 

Sank circled quietly about the room. He 
went under the table and rubbed against Pol- 
ly. His coat felt cold on her stockings. As 
he passed Aunt Mary, he was careful not to 
whisk her with his tail. 

Setting down her basket, Grandmother 
stood gazing out of the window. 

“I’m worried about Whit, Mary,” she 
said. “It’s a lonely ride from Deckertown 
at night.” 


UNT MARY rose from her knees. ‘Why 

couldn’t old Baggott have sent us the 
mortgage money in a check on the bank? It’s 
ridiculous! I saw by the paper that there was 
another robbery on Saturday. On the road, 
out Shawger’s way. But old Baggott’s so 
smart! He don’t trust the banks. Keeps all 
his money in that old chest of his, with his 
gun laid across the top. And couldn’t even 
let Whit come in the daytime. Had to 
see him late, or not at all!” She slammed the 
dish of potatoes on the table. 

“We must be just, Mary,” her mother in- 
terrupted. ‘There's signing to be done. Na- 
than Baggott told me in his letter that he 
couldn’t get the Squire to his house before 
eight o'clock. He wants the Squire to look 
over the papers. But I’m sorry the money's 
to be paid in cash.” 

“Well, anyway, Whit won't be home till 
after midnight,” Aunt Mary growled. “He'll 
have to stay to rest the horse. The boy took 
a snack before he left and: Polly put a sand- 
wich in his pocket, but he'll be hungry when 
he gets in. I'll leave a lunch out on the table. 
Old Baggott’ll never offer him a bite to eat, 
you can be sure of that!” 

“Did he say if he was taking the short cut 
to the turnpike through Wyckoff’s Woods?” 

“Yes, he did,” Aunt Mary assented. ‘But 
he told me he wouldn’t come back that way. 
You can’t see your hand before your face 
among those trees. And you never can tell 
where Tim Gaffney might be hiding out, all 
ready for mischief.” 

Grandmother nodded approval. ‘The open 
road through the Junction is best. Teunis 
Wyckoff does wrong to keep Gaffney. That 
man’s a menace to the County.” 

She stepped to the sink to wash her hands, 
pumping water into the tin basin. Her worn 
old wedding ring glittered among the suds. 
“What horse did he ride?’’ she asked without 
turning. 

“Nestor.” 

“He ought to have ridden Roanoke,” the 
old mother muttered. “Nestor’s slow.” 

Roanoke was the one fine horse in the 
stable. He belonged to Whit—an evidence of 
Grandmother's fondness for her only son. He 
was a dark chestnut with a haughty eye, and he 
carried his head like a knight’s charger. Folks 
said that Whitby Van Doren rode the best 
horse in the County. 

The hands of the kitchen clock pointed to 
six. Aunt Mary poured the gravy over the 
sizzling pork chops. “Ring the bell, Polly,” 
she said. “Supper’s ready.” 

Standing on tiptoe, Polly reached for the 
brass dinner bell on the corner of the man- 
tel. Her eye glanced along the barrel of 
Whit's rifle, kept al- (Continued on page 50) 
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Probably Not — 


The _ congregation 
was assembled in the 
church parlors to see 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Du plication 


Little Jenny was 
making up the list of 
guests for her birth- 


the elders present a Avoirdupois day party and was 
purse and a watch to rather concerned at 
their pastor who was _ its growing length. 
leaving them. 2 “Look here, Jen- 

Concluding his ex- EX ma ny,” said her mother 
pression of thanks the 4 os ; , 
pastor said, “The con- Y7 AY, 
tents of this’—hold- KK) 
ing up the purse— T/ 7 
“will in time disap- || / 
pear. But’’—he | 


picked up the watch 

“here is something 
that will never go.” — 
Sent by JovE HuMEs, 
lola, Kansas. 


Too Bad! 


HIS WIFE: 


chusetts. 


One of the field 
workers from our lo- 
cal relief office was 
investigating a col- 
ored tenant on one of 





VERY FAT MAN: Has anyone seen 
my belt around the house? 
I don't know, dear. Did 
you put it around the house ?—Sent 6) 
HARRIET SIMMONS, Worcester, Massa- 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


“you've forgotten the 
\ Yb Davis twins.” 


J ¢ “But, Mummy,’ 
h “a || protested Jenny, “do 
=I I have to _ invite 


| them?” 
“Well, I think you 
| should, darling. After 
all, they're our next 
|} door neighbors and 
they've always been 
very nice to you.” 
“Well, all right, 
Mummy,” agreed Jen- 
ny reluctantly, “I'll 
put down one of them 























the neighboring cot- 
ton plantations and 
the following conversation took place: 

FIELD WORKER: Rastus, how many de- 
pendents have you? 

Rastus: Ah ain't got none now, Boss. Ah 
planted some o’ dose las’ spring, but de 
hawgs done broke fru de fence and et ‘em 
all up.—Sent by VirGINIA THOMPSON, Tallx- 
lah, Louisiana. 


A Matter of History 


Ros: Did you 
crooked ? 

Bos: He wasn’t, either! 

Ros: Sure he was! He double-crossed the 
ocean.—Sent by ANNE B. CoviINGTON, Keyser, 
West Virginia. 


know Columbus was 


Nothing 





TEACHER: George, give us the definition of 
“nothing.” 

GeorGE: “Nothing” is a balloon with the 
skin off.—Sent by Doris Borrup, East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


them both _ because 
— they're exactly alike.”’ 
—Sent by Mary 


WILLIAMS, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Foolish Question 


ee 
£ i), 
in t: RY 
1) | SEN 
Vt ey 


A small boy decided to skip school one 
afternoon. He fancied fishing more than 
books. On the way home he met his chum, 
who asked, “Did you catch anything?” 

The boy replied, ‘“’Course not! I haven't 
been home yet.’—Sent by JANE E. Mark- 
HAM, Jamestown, New York. 


Right 


TENDERFOOT: I got up at dawn yesterday 
to see the sun rise. 

SECOND CLASS: You couldn’t have chosen 
a better time.—Sent by Joyce Fietp, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


Must Have Been 


TEACHER: What was the greatest accom- 
plishment of the Romans? 
JOHN: Speaking Latin—Sent by VERA 


MCCLELLAND, Lakewood, Ohio. 


if you say so. But 
a ‘ : | 
there’s no use inviting | 








LIKE PRETTY 
UNDIES? : 


Dainty slips and panties do 
make a girl feel grand—but 
how fast they go to pieces— 
if you don’t wash ’em right. 
So take no chances—use 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Its 
richer, golden soap and gentle 
naptha wash so safely that 
silk undies and stockings wear 
for ages. And Fels-Naptha 
means whiter washes for 
mother—tell her it ends 
“tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 
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Yes“SIDEWALK 
SKI PRACTICE” 


on Roller Skates 






No. 3735 Stream- 
lined Skates. 


But They Must Be Free Wheeling 


OU don’t need snow and a hill to get 

fine practice for skiing—just get out on 
the sidewalk on your Winchester Free-Wheel- 
ing Roller Skates. Next to actual ice skating, 
best practice for that, too. Great fun. Great out- 
door exercise. Great training, too, for dancing, ten- 
nis, athletic sports, horseback riding. Healthful, en- 
joyable every-day =. - « « You'll be proud of 
these remarkably free-running skates, with their 
double-row ball bearings and live rubber cushions. 
Ask at your dealer’s for Winchester Free-Wheeling 
Roller Skates. Several styles, including attractive 
new Streamlined models. Address Dept. 36-C, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn, U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


FREE WHEELING 
e*ROLLER SKATESee 










T TREMENDOUS SAVINGS. 
Boucle $1.29 Ib. FREE—Surprise Gift Offer. 
PREE insiractions sample book . 1001 colors. 
Just out STY Lik FLASH, za new! Models Free, 
WOOL TRADING CO., Estab. 1926 

370 Grand St., Dept. G, New York City 










iets EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 

containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 

Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. 

Or send for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 

package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for (0c. 

When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD Co. 


Dept. 15 BEVERLY, MASS. 
























FOR qu. KNITT ING 
FINEST QUALITY. | CUT RATE PR 
MLN Ye Les. RATER 


YARNS OR MONEY BACK. PROMPT SERVICE 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 Grand St. (Dept.T-9), N.Y. CITY 
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Practical and popular 
for use with stamp or 
photo albums. Quick, 
easy, safe. Senior style, 
in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, 40 to the pkg.: 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. Regular and Junior 
styles, colors as above, 100 to pkg.; gold and silver, 
60 to pkg. Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

A dime a pkg. in stores everywhere in the U. 8. Send 
us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. 


Don’t fail to get a copy. Larger and more com- 
plete than ever. The one book every collector 
needs. 


Reading, Mass. 





$3.00 plus postage 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 
1 W. 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
Complete, illustrated price list—Free 















ween Astrid Mourning stamp of 
Belgium (most beautiful in the 
world!) » Airmail 


_and scarce Exyot 

(both illustrated); al 

Australi nzac 

(Cat. 25c unused), Albania Man- 
chukuo, Palestine, and many other 

fine stamps in our big packet of 57 different from 


far-off lands. Price only 5c to approval applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, tl. 


LARGEST DIAMOND LARGEST TRIANGLE 
Giant diamond Registration stamp or_gor- 
geous triangle included FREE in Sur- 
prise Packetof foreignstamps from 4 
> sie Congo, Sudan, South Seas, 
™ etc., includin iocomotives, 
™ bicolors, pictorials, and many 
others. All foronly3c toapproval = / . ss 
applicants. If you want BOTH diamond and triangle stamps, send only 
and get extra thrilling surprise stamp FREE. 
CACTUS JR. APPROV: Dept. A TUCSON, ARIZONA 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 


Sensational Offer! Scarce Tannou Touva TRIANGLE, hard-to- 
et CAYMAN ISLANDS (Map), new CORONATIONS from 

Eanada and Gt. Britain, Worlds Langest SHIP stamp, Sudan 

(Desert Scene), thrilling stamps from Asia, Africa and other far- 

off lands are all included in our famous ‘‘Round-the-World 

pocket also big lists and a WATERMARK DETECTOR—all AB- 

SOLUTELY F EE to approval ap; 

Write today. Midwood Stamp 

Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iso} = famous 
























licants sending 3c for postage: 
Sompany, Dept. 4G, Midwood 








DIAMOND & TRIANGLE! 

Scarce African Lion Triangle and 
Yosta Rica Diamond Shaped Airmail 
(illustrated), also British Coronation, 
smallest airmail, Map & Shipstamps,Vati- 
ean City, and others—all for 5c with 
pprovals and lists. BLACK STAR 
CO., Box 365-G, Evanston, Ill. 


ETHIOPIAN RHINO 
This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, igian Congo, Gwalior, Moz- 
ambigue, Guinea, etc,, etc.—altogether 
65 ALL’ DIFFERENT—everything only 
5c with fine approvals. 

ASTOR STAMP CO. 
610-G PoplarGroveSt.,Baltimore,Mad. 


WHOPPER PACKET Sc 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
ete. 33 dandy stamps, only 5c with approvals. 
DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 

Arlington, Va. 
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Dept. AG 


aa aa 
FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! 
for our valuable‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
you instantly to identify al! difficult stamps and to tel! ata 
e countries from which they come! Also fine 
nus: ps 3osnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, 
etc. includin, maes. ships, —— strange scenes. Ali free to 
Bi 1c - 
aPProweARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 907, Calais, Maine 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 
INCLUDING NYASSA, 
Sudan, Algeria, Tunis, Uruguay, ete. 
All for 5e to applicants for approvals. 
L. HAGUE, Box 284, Newark, Ohio 


VATICAN POPE PIUS! 


(alone worth 15c); one other giant Pope 
portrait stamp, hal p tri- 
angle, ex-King Edward Morocco issue, 
4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc., 
@ all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 


EISENMEIER, 3700-AFrankiord, Baltimore, Md. 
WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Central 
an ¥; » and big pkt. 66 5< 

diff. including U. S. $2 stamp, Vic- 
toria, |, & giant and midget stamp, 
etc.—all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 
MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 


50 stamps from 50 Countries 
FREE! To approval applicants. Enclose stamp. FREE! 
REYNOLDS, 1116 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wash. 
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WHEN STAMPS 
ARE YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


NEW stamp from Japan of 
two-sen denomination, 
printed in deep carmine 

and showing a portrait of Mare- 
suke Nogi, brings into the lime- 
light the brilliant career of a 
noble Japanese. To understand 
fully the story, you must go back 
a hundred years to the time when 
the Japanese were still living in a state of 
picturesque feudalism which, in some respects, 
was little more advanced than that of Western 
Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. A great lord called the shogun held 
the Emperor practically a prisoner in his pal- 
ace at Kyoto, and the country was ruled by 
powerful nobles who were supported by 
armed retainers known as samurai, or swords- 
men. 

Like the knights of the Middle Ages, the 
samurai led adventurous, swashbuckling lives 
and had an elaborate code of honor called 
bushido. Loyalty to his personal lord was 
the samurai’s highest virtue, and in return 
for this he enjoyed many privileges. The 
most prized of these was the right to take 
his own life by a ceremonious form of sui- 
cide known as hara-kiri, and so to escape dis- 
honor. If a samurai proved disloyal, or dis- 
obeyed the law, he was not executed by the 
common executioner like an ordinary crim- 
inal, but instead he received a message from 
his lord politely intimating that he should 
commit hara-kiri. Often the hara-kiri was 
entirely voluntary, intended as a_ protest 
against some policy of government, or serv- 
ing as a final proof of the samurai’s devo- 
tion to his chieftain. 

To-day the figure of the samurai, with his 
striped trousers, beautifully embroidered 
robes, and the two long-handled swords that 
indicate his rank, is as archaic as the armored 
European knight, but the veneration which 
the Japanese accord to the memory of the late 
General Nogi shows that the spirit of the 
samurai is still honored in Japan. General 
Nogi’s simple house in Tokio is now a na- 
tional shrine and the General himself has 
been officially canonized. His picture, now 
appearing on the latest issue of Japanese 
postage stamps, is evidence of an honor sel- 
dom bestowed upon any but members of the 
imperial family. 

Maresuke Nogi was born at Choshu in 
1849, and as a young man took part in the 
famous Satsuma Rebellion of 1868 by which 
the Emperor was restored to the position of 
supreme power in the State. A.deep and 
almost religious loyalty to the Emperor was 
the guiding principle of Nogi’s life. True 








to his samurai ancestry, he always 
remained a warrior; in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894 he gained a 
decisive victory over the Chinese 
at Port Arthur, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made a baron 
of the empire. 

By this time Japan was aroused 
from her centuries of political stag- 
nation, and in 1904, when Russia unjustifiably 
occupied Port Arthur, did not hesitate to 
plunge a second time into war. Port Arthur 
proved to be the key position of the war and 
General Nogi, because of his experience and 
ability, was placed in command of the be- 
sieging Japanese army. Both of Nogi’s sons 
served with him as officers at the siege, and 
both were killed while leading their men 
against the Russian guns. 

Port Arthur had been fortified by some of 
the most brilliant engineers of the time, and 
thirty thousand Japanese soldiers fell in re- 
peated attempts to carry it by storm. When 
the Russians finally surrendered, Nogi was 
hailed as a great military genius; the Ger- 
man Kaiser sent him the Prussian Order for 
Merit, and his Emperor raised him to the rank 
of count. 


yt despite all his honors, Nogi was 

the unhappiest man in Japan. The re- 
maining years of his life were haunted by the 
memory of the thirty thousand Japanese sol- 
diers whom he had been compelled to send 
to their deaths at Port Arthur. One day, 
after an audience with the Emperor, Nogi 
intimated as he was leaving that he should 
never see his sovereign again. Fearing that 
the General might be thinking of suicide, the 
Mikado called him back and expressed the 
hope that he would continue to serve him to 
the end of his reign. 

The Emperor Meiji died in 1912, bringing 
to a close what is perhaps the greatest period 
in Japanese history, the Meiji-Tenno or “Era 
of Enlightenment,” during which Japan had 
transformed herself from a weak, medieval 
country into the strong and energetic na- 
tion she is to-day. Perhaps Nogi thought that 
his work was done, now that the Emperor no 
longer had need of him. Perhaps, as some 
have suggested, he wished to register a pro- 
test against the spread of foreign ideas which 
were gradually destroying the spirit of Old 
Japan. At all events, when the first gun 
boomed from the palace announcing the de- 
parture of the dead Emperor's funeral cor- 
tége, Nogi committed suicide by cutting his 
throat with the traditional sword of the samu- 
rai and went to join his imperial master. 
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STAMPS 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 
Giantrated) ~~ stamps from Gobi Desert, 
ake s' Devil's vistand, Sever Jubilee; 
Me whey some, @ arly 50 years 
old’), ete.—all, van with 1 big lists and 
7 postage. 
GRIM STAMP CO. 
ae. \, Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


TAMP COLLECTION 

.Sae Africa; Confederate States (fae- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 ee. Te. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 10c 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G10), Springfield, Mass. 























Scarce Mozambique ( Coiled Snake) and 
Liberia ( Vulture & Elephant) , as illus- 
trated; also Ex-King Edward British Mor- 
occo stamp, penout Queensland, Stork 
Stamp, South Sea Is! —9 aa 
Stamp, ‘Tanganvike, Keny Upen nda, 
etc. “inWonder Loe with app. +o — 
ists—all for 5c, Semi 
Co., Pimlico-A, Saltimore, “Md. 


SNAKE & VULTURE TRIANGLES! 5 ¢ 











12 Diff’ TU. S. COMMEMORATIVES—5¢ 
15 Diff’ Uruguay—d¢ 
50 Diff’ British Colonials—10¢ 


SPECIAL!—<Anyone ordering stamps may obtain a 50¢ 
book of 58 plans, How Girls & Women May Make Money at 
Home, by simply including 10¢. All above for 25¢, postpaid. 


C. R. Smith & Co., Box 6618, N. E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST MAP STAMP 


England Coronation and Jubilee and Big 
Packet of 50 others, all for 5c to Approval 
Applicants Only. 

F. L. Shultes, Box 13G, Berne, N. Y. 


BOAT & TRIANGLE! 


Hard to get Iceland Airmail triangle & 
Cay magn fo lands Catboat (shown) fare 
Pope Pius stamp, Perak, Hong Kons. 
« poe | . 
Kou 
scone “lists ond premiums. 

G. Larry Morris Darlington, Md. 




















large 
lg different stomps. 
TO rere AL APPLICANTS. AtST FREE On atQuEsT, 
STAMP COMPAN 








28 «U. B. Building Ocyton, Ohio 
COLLECTORS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
28 pages featuring United States, Canadians, Newfoundlands, 


British Colonials, Jubilees, Edwards. Sent for postage or en- 
tirely free. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada 


From Greece (new issue). 
China, Egypt, ete.. also 
packet of 50 other stamps— 


all different—all for only 5c with bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md. 


FREE — WORLD MAP 


Showing all stamp-issuing countries. Helpful, instructive. 

Free with Beauty Packet Pictorials 10c to Approval Applicants. 
APPY HOURS STAMP Co. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SCARCE AIRMAILS 


Big packet of beautiful and unusual ctemafie, cog > hard to get coun- 
. A bargain to approval applicants enclos 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


AMERICAN YOUTH STAMP CO. DEPT. G2. 
40 UNITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, ete., 10c with approvals. 

The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 














DISTINCTIVE SOCIAL STATIONERY 


Latest Designs, Initials or Name and Address Style, large cabinets, 
2) sheets and 100 envelopes—printed the way you want it 
done, $1.00. Calling Cards, Invitations, Announcements, at Home 
Cards very reasonably priced. Quality work. 


THOMAS G. WOOD 


Massena, New York 









suey to use for mounting prints tight or 
00: 


Tey counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 

Buys of 100 and free samples. 

TY) Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, 
Dept. 4Y 4717 North Clark St. 
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POPPY 


The fishermen dropped him off at his cove. 
He slung his provisions over his shoulder and 
climbed to his cabin. There, on his doorstep, 
sprawled Poppy, the happiest creature in the 
world. Somehow she had found her way 
back and was prepared to greet her friend! 

Well, what could he do? Just accept the 
situation, he guessed. Poppy, sure she was 
welcome, grew noisier and noisier. 

Then, one day, John Miller took cold, a very 
bad cold indeed. He was too sick to build his 
fire. He merely lay between his blankets and 
shivered and coughed. Poppy kissed his hot 
face and hands in vain. Finally, the man 
gathered enough strength to open the door 
and push the seal away. 

“She'll probably beat the house down,” he 
groaned, “but it’s better than having her in 
here with me.” 

Out-of-doors, Poppy raised her head and 
stared at the window. Then, without a sound, 
she shuffled and wriggled to the tiny cove. 
Sliding into the ocean, she disappeared 

From the window which faced his bed, 
Miller saw her going. Half delirious, he 
watched her and wondered. 

“Is it possible that Poppy, faithful Poppy, 
is deserting me forever? Is she afraid of 
death, and does she have in her earless head 
some memory of her mother's dying? Does 
she think I am going to die also?’ 


T WAS hours and hours later, in the night, 

that the men came, Jerry leading the way. 
They had called from the shore, but, by the 
time they reached the cove, Miller was too ill 
to answer. So they climbed to the cabin, carry- 
ing railroad lanterns that don’t go out in the 
wind, and pounded on the door. Miller lay 
on his cot in a high fever. 

“We dassn’t leave him here,” said Jerry. 

The men stood round him and wondered, 
their rough faces troubled in the light of their 
lanterns, 

“We can carry him in his blankets.” 

So, very gently, they carried him to the boat 
and took him to shore and to the nearest 
available cottage. There, for weeks, he was 
nursed back to convalescence from a nearly 
fatal case of pneumonia. 

“Poppy deserted me,” were almost the first 
words he said when he was fully conscious, for 
he had lain for weeks in a semi-stupor. 

“Oh, no, she didn’t,” Jerry assured him. 
‘That thar Pop-Eye o’ yourn was what spread 
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the alarm. Mightn’t have missed you for days 
if she hadn't raised the roof with her barkin’. 
Didn't she near drive the village out of their 
senses? Why,” said Jerry, “I got down my 
shotgun and tried to take a crack at her. But 
warn't she the wise ’un? Didn't she just 
duck? Sort o’ sensed a shotgun warn’t no 
friend o’seals.”’ 

“You mean,” marveled Miller, “that Poppy 
came here to tell you I was sick?” 

“What else? Not only that, neither. Druv 
the whole village crazy. After I scared her 
with the shotgun, didn’t she sail her lummox 
of a body to the upper end of the village, and 
bark till everybody took notice of her?” 

“Yes, she would,” murmured Miller, “she 
would. And I thought she had no brains!” 

“At first I didn’t catch on,” Jerry added. 
“Then, all on a suddint, I remembered your 
Pop-Eye. This here seal was no old boy, so 
I sez to Enoch here, ‘Somethin’s wrong on that 
thar island; somethin’s wrong with John 
Miller. Won't do no harm to pay him 
a visit and see.’ And here you be!” 

That all happened long ago, and John 
Miller was never strong enough to go back to 
live alone on his island. Indeed, he never 
went back again at all, for he had to be taken 
to a sister's, far out West, to spend the rest of 
his days. And he never heard of Poppy again. 
So far as he knew, she lived the life of other 
harbor seals after his departure and managed 
her affairs without human affection or com- 
panionship. 

But harbor seals often live to be as old as 
d 
Jerry was one of them—went to haul their 
pound not far from the island on which John 
Miller used to live. A noise made them look 
in the direction of the cove where Miller used 
to keep his punt, and an odd sight met their 
eyes. There was an old mother seal with twin 
babies in the cove. She had placed her little 
ones high on the rocks to sun themselves, 
probably before she taught them to swim, for 
most baby seals have to be taught to swim, 
sometimes even against their will. Her head 
was raised, her white whiskers bristled, and 
she was barking—barking as if she were call- 
ing a friend and couldn't understand why he 
did not come. 

Old Jerry exchanged an awed glance with 
Enoch. “Remember that Pop-Eye o’ Miller's?” 
he asked guardedly. “Ye don’t suppose that 
there is her, do ye?” 
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town paper—you will find yourself grateful 
every once in awhile for a remembered bit of 
knowledge, or a way of doing things, or a 
wide horizon, or a point-of-view that you ac- 
quired in school. 

I say school—that includes college, of 
course. If you can’t possibly go to college, 
make up your mind to get, in other ways, the 
education that colleges give. And I'm think- 
ing not of the social side, but of the straight 
academic work. This world is so complicated 
that any understanding of it, any approach to 
its problems such as you must have if you 
are to be a first-rate journalist, takes the best 
training you can give your brain. It will pay 
you a thousand times over. 


I've been talking about preparation so far, 
and equipment for the job. But what about 
the job itself? What sort of an occupation 
is journalism? What does one do, what are 
the chances for an ambitious girl? How does 
she break into the writing game? 

My dictionary defines journalism as “‘the 
occupation or profession of a journalist’; and 
a journalist as “one who earns his living by 
editing or writing for a public journal or 
journals”; and a journal as ‘a daily news- 
paper or other publication; hence, by exten- 
sion, any periodical publication containing 
news in any particular sphere.” 

Translated into everyday words, that means 
newspapers, or magazines that contain news 
or comment on news. Ik does not include 
fiction, or poetry, or what the libraries list as 
“belles lettres.” 
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The field is an open one, and an extraor- 
dinarily interesting one. Women work on 
small town newspapers and on big city news- 
papers. They are regular reporters who cover 
the daily news as it comes along, special re- 
porters who are experts in special fields, edi- 
torial writers, feature writers, editors. They 
write for most of the different kinds of mag- 
azines there are in the country—even for the 
ones that take articles “by men only,’ so that 
they must use pen names in order to be 
printed. In other words, the pioneering has 
all been done. “Writing for the papers” is 
no longer a man’s job. 

A New York newspaper woman named 
Ishbel Ross has recently written a book called 
Ladies of the Press which tells how long 
women have been working in the field of 
journalism and how some of the best of them 
got started. If you are really interested in 
knowing what a working journalist does, I 
recommend your reading about Dorothy 
Thompson, or Anne O'Hare McCormick, or 
any other of the stars in their class. You will 
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learn from that how many different kinds of 
people set out to do it. 

The best way to begin? Well, that de- 
pends on who you are and where you are. 
In general, I'd say that it was like the advice 
given me when I was just starting in, ‘The 
way to learn to write is to write.” By the 
same token, the way to begin is to begin. 
Write items for your school papers, and per- 
suade the editor to put you on the staff. Get 
acquainted with the editor of your local pa- 
per, find out all you can about it. Perhaps he 
may eventually let you report school news for 
it, or do odd jobs about the presses. Jobs 
have a way of growing out of other jobs, and 
the more you know about what makes the 
wheels go ‘round in your home town paper, 
the more chance you will have of knowing 
how they go ‘round in the fields of national 
or international journalism. The girl who 
knows her home town well, will know how 
to go about learning another town well when 
she decides that the time has come to try the 
city. 
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ways loaded and, for safety, hung high out of 
reach above the fireplace. “Why didn’t Whit 
take his gun, Aunt Mary?” 

“Land sakes, child, that'd just call atten- 
tion to him!” 

“Don’t speak of the money before Ed, 
Polly,’’ Grandmother cautioned. “When Whit 
isn’t home, that man makes me uneasy. We 
know nothing about him, and you never can 
tell what idea a foreigner might take into his 
head. Sometimes I think he’s not quite right 
—always talking about witches and spells, as 
if he really believed there were such things. 
But then, I suppose a great many foreigners 
are superstitious.” 

“There was a man over at Deckertown mur- 
dered by one of those foreign farmhands, 
summer before last,’ Aunt Mary contributed 
gloomily. 

With a glance at Polly, Grandmother shook 
her head at her daughter. ‘Don’t frighten 
the child, Mary.” 

Out on the porch, Polly rang the bell. 
The clamor echoed back from the side of the 
new barn in the upper farmyard. Sank went 
out and came in with her. Grandmother and 
Aunt Mary were already at the table as she 
slipped into her seat. 


RANDMOTHER had concluded grace 

when there was a heavy tread on the 
porch, and the big farm hand towered into 
the kitchen, head just missing the top of the 
door frame. A vast man was Austrian Ed, 
with rough, black hair and mustache, and a 
scar, purple-red, seaming one side of his 
face. With a grunted greeting, he flung 
himself into the chair at the foot of the table 
and bent low over his food. 

Ed, who seemed to have no other name 
except his sobriquet of “Austrian,” was in- 
deed a man of mystery. He had come to 
Three Gates that summer as an extra hand at 
haying time and had proved so efficient that 
Grandmother had kept him on for the winter, 
though against her better judgment as he had 
brought no references. His English was 
broken and hard to understand. 

Among the farms of the section there were 
rumors about Ed. That he had been a sol- 
dier in the Old World, a cavalryman, and 
that the scar had come from a sabre cut. Of 
late, Ed himself, by his dress, hed given color 


to this. When he had occasion to ride to 
the Junction on an errand, he had taken to 
wearing, now that the nights were cool, a long, 
dark-blue cape which looked like part of a 
military uniform. 

He seemed to stand in awe of Grand- 
mother, but worked harmoniously in. the 
fields with Whit. “Wits,” he called him. 
This intrigued Polly and she fell into the 
habit of calling her young uncle by this name 
herself, to tease him. 


H OWN supper finished, she covertly 

regarded Ed as he cut into his third 
pork chop, feeling again her daily as- 
tonishment at the amount of food that huge 
frame seemed to require. Four times she had 
seen him raise his head from his plate to cut 
a thick slice of bread from the home-baked 
loaf. And this was only supper. The Three 
Gates family ate their hearty meal at noon. 
Wolfing a wedge of Aunt Mary’s marble cake, 
the man rose, without an excusing word, and 
stalked out. 

The two women busied themselves with the 
dishes in silence while Polly stood at the 
back window, gazing out into the dark at the 
faint white glimmer that was the milk house. 
“The moon’s going to come up late tonight, 
Aunt Mary,” she said. “That's one good 
thing.” 

Like the others, Polly could not keep her 
thoughts away from Whit riding alone on 
the Deckertown turnpike. To-night every- 
thing seemed to remind her of him, even the 
worn, rag-carpet-covered couch before the 
window, with its rag-carpet pillow. How 
many times she had seen Whit throw him- 
self on the old couch and sleep like a log in 
the noon spell following dinner, after an ex- 
hausting morning in the fields during har- 
vest. 

“Did Silas Tiger come from the Junction 
to-day to mend the lock on the back door, 
Mary?” Grandmother asked at last. 

“No. He didn’t come.” 

“Whit must put a bolt on that door to- 
morrow,” the old woman mused, “till Silas 
can get here. We'll have to leave it un- 
fastened to-night. But we'd have to, any- 
way, so Whit can get in. Ed would never 
hear him if he battered the doot down—he 
sleeps so sound.” 
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After you once get started, the impetus of 
the job and your own ambition will carry 
you along. No outsiders can prescribe rules 
for a job, once the job is under way, and 
there are only two further straws out of my 
heap of piled-up experience that I offer you. 
The first is, don’t be afraid to try all the 
different kinds of writing that there are. 
Poetry, fiction, satire, lean and muscular writ- 
ing like Ernest Hemingway's, dump heaps of 
adjectives like Thomas Wolfe's, are all good 
for practice, and practice is what you need. 
Out of it all, if writing is to be your job, you 
will find the kind that you like best to do. 

And in the second place, don’t let anybody 
persuade you to go into journalism unless 
you like writing better than anything else in 
the world. It is an honest and hard-working 
“poor relation” of one of the major arts, and 
it partakes of the nature of an art in that 
no one who does not genuinely like it is ever 
very good at it. If you do like it, you can 
probably make a respectable living at it. And 
its intangible rewards are beyond measure. 
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Ed slept in the house. His bedroom was 
a cubby, opening out of the kitchen. 

As Grandmother spoke, there was a step on 
the porch, a bang and thump, the door flew 
open, and the giant farm hand reappeared. 
Grandmother wheeled from the sink and Aunt 
Mary dropped her dish towel, for Ed was 
grasping two pitchforks from the haymow 
and the woodpile ax! Bristling with steel, he 
strode into the kitchen. 

“What's this, Ed?” Grandmother asked 
sharply. ‘What are you bringing those 
forks in here for?” 

Astonishingly, Ed quailed before her. He 
shifted his eyes and his face reddened. 
“Witches is around when Wits is away,” he 
justified himself. “I drive ‘em off.” 

The old lady pointed to the door. Her 
voice was arrogant. “Take those things out- 
side where they belong! We don’t bring 
pitchforks into the house in this country!” 

Muttering, the man obeyed. The door 
slammed behind him and, listening, the three 
heard him stump down the porch steps. 


RANDMOTHER lifted the lamp. “Come, 

Mary,” she commanded. “Lock the 
door to the back stairs and take the key. 
Polly, get the silver spoons and bring Sank. 
We may be in danger—I don’t know what 
Ed means by this. And we can’t fasten the 
outside door!” 

Shepherding her flock into the sitting room, 
she shut the door at the top of the two 
steps, drawing across it, with Aunt Mary’s 
help, the long iron bolts. This shut off the 
kitchen—unless, of course, Ed should choose 
to throw the weight of his great shoulde: 
against the fastenings. 

For a moment, they stood and listened, 
Grandmother’s old hand transparent against 
the flame of the lamp. Then Polly’s heart 
beat as if it would leap out of her breast— 
for they heard Ed coming back. 


Did Austrian Ed mean them harm? Had he 


overheard W hit’s conversation about the mort- 
gage money? Did he know that Whit was 
planning a perilous ride that very evening to 
bring the money home? The final installment 
of “Jolly Little Sixpence” will provide some 


surprising answers to all of these questions. 
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The Girl Scout Watch is "just the thing" for the Girl Scout scholar. 
She will be pleased with the "streamlined" sport case, the clear 
numerals, and the popular, natural colored English pigskin strap. 
The trefoil insignia puts the finishing touch on this popular Inger- 
IE UIIIIIE 0x.c6i:iscsicastascneinennstepceiabasdbidsales dnadcmagiestends $3.95 





A Bracelet with tailored lines may be worn with sport clothes or 
more "fussy" dresses, and will give 24-hour service. The rhodium- 
plated nickel silver is non-tarnishing, and the trefoil insignia is 
shown in full detail. 11-671 .. $ .50 


Noses must be powdered—and the Girl Scout loose-powder 
compact is guaranteed to do it most efficiently. The green enam- 
eled case is trimmed with nickel silver, and the unbreakable mirror 
is both chip- and tarnish-proof. 11-675 ........... —- S 


The Girl Scout Ring, in silver or gold, is worn with pride and is a 
sign of comradeship eagerly sought by Girl Scouts wherever they 
go. Full and half sizes, 3-10. 11-681 Silver Sodibsien . $ .75 
RIPEN Re a eneran Senn eens CS $3.75 





The 1938 Sport Jacket greets the new term with the proverbial 
“bang. Swagger pockets, adjustable tabs at the wrists and hips, 
and the famous Talon slide make this weatherproof, all-wool 
knitted jacket a joy to wear and to behold. The dark green shade 
is repeated in the green and white trefoil insignia. 

8-125 Sizes 10-16 Beta oes 5 ies fore peg ee gh eaae pas ene $6.75 
GE ae eee ae ne GP cease ae $7.50 





GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 


14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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This seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


Medical Association 


For First Aid Use ti 
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(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein sodium 


Mercurochrome is especially useful in summer 
camps where slight injuries occur every day. 

Prompt care is important in preventing infec- 
tions. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. 

Injuries are reported promptly when Mercu- 
rochrome is used, because treatment is not 
painful. saristrnic || 

Be prepared with Mercurochrome for the first Sa eeek sean 
aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. In 
more serious Cases consult a physician. 
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